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Council’s Column 


Education for a Profession 


Selection of the topie for discussion in 
this issue of the Council’s Column has 
been prompted by the attention which 
has been devoted to the indicated sub- 
ject in more than a few of the Section 
meetings I have been privileged to at- 
tend during the past year and a half. 
In panel discussions and other presen- 
tations attention has been directed, 
often in a spirit of self-appraisal, to 
the educational shortcomings of for- 
esters as evidenced in the practice of 
their profession. In fact, in evaluating 
most aspects of our profession, we seem 
invariably to take the educational base 
as our reference point. 

There seems to be rather general 
agreement that our schools are doing 
a creditable job in the technical prep- 
aration of their graduates for the for- 
estry work at hand. By and large these 
men are also conceded to receive better 
than passing grades in devotion to the 
job, energy, and enthusiasm and, with- 
in their particular technical areas, to 
rate well in imagination and ingenuity 
in finding solutions to their day by day 
problems. 

But persistent emphasis is given to 
the forester’s need for improving his 
ability to communicate—to transmit his 
ideas to his business and professional 
associates and to the general public, 
through effective writing and speaking. 
In fact, whether it be in preparing and 
submitting reports to his superiors to 
account for his activities or stimulate 
action programs, or in engendering 
good will for his company or agency 
among laymen and public organiza- 
tions with which he comes in contact, 
ability to “sell” his ideas may well be 
one of the forester’s most effective at- 
tributes. It will have a large bearing 
on his ability to motivate and work 
with the people in his own organiza- 
tion; it will have an equally important 
bearing on his ability to perform an 
adequate public relations job in deal- 
ing with a wide range of actual and 
potential erities or supporters of the 


policies and practices of the organiza- 
tion he represents and in improving 
publie understanding of forestry and 
recognition of its professional oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities. 

In matters pertaining to public rela- 
tions, it has been pointed out that the 
forester’s management crises often 
eome in the field of the humanities, 
where knowledge gained from early 
training and education would be of in- 
valuable assistance in resolving the 
difficulties involved. Better than aver- 
age command of English, knowledge of 
human behavior, and appreciation of 
the arts will all combine to improve 
the forester’s standing in the eyes of 
the general public. The opportunities 
for the forester of the future to lose 
himself in the woods or in the labora- 
tory will become fewer. Most foresters 
will be judged by the public for whom 
they work, or with whom they come in 
contact, more on their possession of 
abilities and skills that are, or should 
be, common to all people of broad 
educational background, than on dem- 
onstrations of professional efficiency. 

In the light of present-day employ- 
ment opportunities in forestry, it is in- 
teresting to consider the qualities and 
attributes employers are seeking in the 
men they hire. In appraising the work 
of industrial and public foresters a 
major distinction has been pointed up 
as a consequence of the adjustments 
these two groups are required to make 
to the rather contrasting primary ob- 
jectives of the employing agencies, 
with the man in private work con- 
fronted with the “need to be commer- 
cial” in developing and executing his 
management plans, while his opposite 
number in publie employ is expected 
to give appropriate recognition to the 
various and often conflicting multiple- 
use pressures imposed on him by the 
different “publics” he serves. This is 
not to imply, of course, that the indus- 
trial or other private forester is insen- 
sitive to the multiple-use aspects of his 
job or the possible social implications 
of his administrative acts; on occasion 
these may be of paramount importance 
in planning certain projects. Nor is 
the public forester necessarily uncon- 
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cerned with some of the economic as- 
pects of his management activities. But 
in the matter of degree and extent of 
concern with these factors, a marked 
distinction may be drawn between the 
two groups—a situation which has 
definite implications in the training 
provided in our forestry schools. 

In either field, public forestry or in- 
dustrial, the employer may take it for 
granted that the graduate will possess 
the skills which qualify him in his 
calling, since the imparting of such 
technical competence is the primary 
function of the professional currie- 
ulum. He may also expect that the 
training the young graduate has had 
is based on a firm foundation of rele- 
vant science, engineering, and econom- 
ies. Beyond that, it would appear that 
the administrators who are looking 
ahead to their future requirements for 
managers and executives are becoming 
increasingly concerned with the need 
for employing men who are trained 
primarily in fundamental principles 
rather than in the practical aspects of 
the job; men who are able to approach 
the problems which will confront them 
with a critical and analytical mind, 
rather than those who are dogmatic in 
their thinking and consider that they 
know all the answers. Organizations 
are also seeking men who have the abil- 
ity to deal intelligently with people, 
for as our profession assumes greater 
social responsibilities, effective han- 
dling of the human relations aspects of 
the job becomes particularly-important 
in the work of managerial and execu- 
tive personnel. It is noteworthy that 
after men attain supervisory positions, 
their further advancement may well 
depend more on their ability to work 
with others and to manage people than 
on their technical knowledge. Above 
all else, employers are seeking men 
with breadth of vision for the present 
and the future; men who have the urge 
for continued self-education, aimed at 
keeping abreast of technical and public 
relations developments in their fields 
of interest, and who possess the ca- 
pacity, as they mature, to grow and 
develop from technical specialists into 
managerial generalists. 
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Repeated reference has been made to 
the vital importance of communica- 
tions skills (both oral and written) and 
public relations abilities as profes- 
sional attributes. For the forester on 
the job, meeting shortcomings in these 
areas is largely up to the man himself, 
involving not only the recognition and 
admission of the shortcoming, but also 
his willingness and determination to 
attain self-improvement through the 
application of whatever remedial meas- 
ures there may be at hand. 

Consideration of the needs of prac- 
ticing foresters for continued edneation 
points up the importance of “post- 
graduate instruction.” As the scope of 
his duties increases into real adminis- 
trative responsibility, the forester 
must often deal with fields outside his 
formal education, fields in which he 
cannot hope to become technically com- 
petent. However, he should gain a rea- 
sonable understanding of these special- 
ties, if he is to direct well the work 
he is expected to supervise. If the 
administrator is to make a smoothly 
functioning team out of people with 
various skills, viewpoints, and talents, 
he must have not only the capacity to 
manage men, but also at least some 


knowledge of the fields they represent. 
Further, he must know something of 
the economic and social problems con- 
fronting the crganization he serves, be 
it private or publie. 

These circumstances reflect a need 
for special adult educational opportu- 
nities, such as those in general manage- 
ment areas being offered today in va- 
rious colleges and universities through- 
out the country. Our forestry schools 
have an opportunity and challenge to 
make a truly significant contribution 
in the sphere of “postgraduate” educa- 
tion, through professional-type short 
courses, seminars, institutes, confer- 
ences, and other forms of intensive, 
specialized instruction. Among the va- 
rious areas of need are such subjects 
as new developments in forest practice 
and in research, taxation, legal prob- 
lems, business administration, funda- 
mentals of supervision, labor relations, 
publie relations, and even effective 
speaking and report writing. Such 
extra-curricular educational programs 
have already gained some attention, 
but the opportunities for effective ac- 
tion still appear very large. 

In summarizing these rather random 
observations, I am taking the liberty 
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of quoting from the conelusions of a 
Washington Section presentation made 
by one of my Yale colleagues. “The 
coming generation of foresters more 
than ever must be educated for a pro- 
fession rather than trained for a voca- 
tion. The rapid pace with whieh our 
civilization is developing may well tend 
to leave foresters behind if we continue 
to emphasize technical training based 
on our past experience and concepts. 
In this respect, the Harvard Report 
on General Education makes a signif- 
icant comment: ‘Vocational instrue- 
tion can come to an end, its purposes 
fulfilled—but general education is end- 
less since it serves those of man’s needs 
which are inexhaustible.’ 

“Foresters in the future will have to 
lean more and more heavily on their 
ability to think and improvise and in- 
vent. They will find that their under- 
standing of trees is no more important 
than their understanding of people. It 
is already evident that some of the 
major problems facing our profession 
will be in the realms of public relations 
and polities. In our choice of men to 
succeed us, these factors must receive 
important attention.” 

GeorGe A. GARRATT 
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The Development of Executive 
Ability of Foresters' 


F. C. Gragg 


THE EFFECTIVENESS of any organ- 
ization depends on the competence 
of the executives that provide the 
leadership. All business organiza- 
tions deal with the same ingre- 
dients—people, time, materials, 
and capital—and they must see 
that these are used efficiently. The 
wood using industry is not unique 
in this respect ; but it is more sensi- 
tive to leadership and more de- 
upon the quality and 
vision of executive performance 
than many other fields of endeavor. 

It is only logical that executives 
of forest products industry be de- 
veloped from foresters. The profes- 
sional education, training, and ex- 
perience of foresters should pre- 
pare them for leadership in their 
industry more adequately than any 
other professional group. This has 
been slow to develop; it has come 


pendent 


slowly, in my opinion, due to the 
following conditions : 

1. Forestry is still a 
profession and foresters, as a group, 
are still regarded in some quarters 


voung 


as immature. 

2. Foresters unfortunately 
tend to view themselves as ‘‘spe- 
cialists.”’ 

Foresters have failed to pre- 
pare themselves to undertake broad 
business ventures. 

4. Employers have neglected to 
help foresters prepare themselves 
for executive positions. 

Forestry schools have not 
prepared their students to visualize 
the full panorama of the complete 
business field of the forest indus- 
trv. Rather, the schools have in- 
stilled in their students the idea 
that forestry is a highly technical, 
narrow. and scientifie profession. 

§. Foresters have failed to ap- 
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preciate, understand, and become 
interested in fiscal, legal, account- 
ing, sales, and other economic prob- 
lems of their employers. 

7. Foresters as a group have 
never fully realized the importance 
of economics—the relationship be- 
tween the cost of producing wood 
and wood products and the prob- 
lem of selling wood products in 
competition with substitutes. 

8. Foresters have not become 
interested and proficient in labor 
relations problems. Most young 
foresters have new and progressive 
ideas on forest management; but 
they have surprisingly archaic 
ideas about labor relations, parti- 
ecularly about organized labor rela- 
tions. 

9. Foresters have 
proficient in communieations. This 
of our serious 


not become 


may be one most 
deficiencies. 

10. Foresters don’t appreciate 
the full seope of public relations. 
We are just beginning to under- 
stand a few of the basie facts of 
public relations as they affect the 
problem of fire prevention, but we 
have not been deeply interested in 
the broad problem of human rela- 
tions and their effect on a_busi- 
ness enterprise. 

We know that other professions 
are also concerned about the prob- 
lem of developing executives from 
their groups. Most organizations 
active in the forest industry are 
deeply concerned with the problem 
of developing good executive ma- 
terial. As a matter of fact, this is 
one of the most important respon- 
sibilities of any management. 


Definitions 
There is some mental confusion 
surrounding the terms executive, 
administrator, and supervisor. For 
the purpose of this talk, IT would 
like to use these rough definitions: 
A. An executive funetions in 
such a manner that he extends or 
projects his own efforts, ideas, and 
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concepts to a wide sphere or range 
almost entirely through the action 
of others. 

B. An administrator activates 
the policies, programs, and diree- 
tives of others. 

C. The supervisor provides the 
local leadership and is the key 
figure in converting ideas, pro- 
grams and concepts into action. 


“Specialists” vs. “Generalists” 


One of the most perplexing prob- 
lems in identifying, selecting, and 
preparing executive material arises 
from the fact that such men are 
brought to light in the first place 
because they have done an out- 
standing job in a highly specialized 
field. They are suddenly faced with 
the problem of becoming ‘‘general- 
ists,’’ which requires that they give 
up much of the thinking, and the 
thought patterns which developed 
the thinking, that helped make 
them successful ‘‘specialists.’’ 

At this point, I think we must 
accept the fact that most foresters 
simply will never be executives. In 
the first place, everybody simply 
cannot be chiefs—there will al- 
ways be a need for more good In- 
dians than for good chiefs. How- 
ever, the forest industry must have 
the most competent executives pos- 
sible, if it is to remain in the best 
economic health. Failure to iden- 
tify, select, and prepare the most 
competent individuals simply 
means that new executives will 
come from the less competent and, 
therefore, the quality of leadership 
will be inevitably diluted. In this 
respect, it is difficult to appreciate 
the damage that results to the in- 
dividual, the emplover, and to the 
industry in cases where unsatis- 
factory executives are placed in 
positions of leadership. The un- 
perhaps the most 
are those 


happiest, and 
frustrated, individuals 
people in executive and = supervi- 
sory jobs that are misplaced. Many 
of these people have brilliant minds 
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and are capable of contributing 
greatly to the industry in their 
specialized fields. However, they 
simply are unable to think as ‘‘gen- 
eralists’’ and have no sympathy 
for the relationship that must be 
developed between the specialized 
fields of interest. In many organi- 
zations, the only opportunity to 
recognize and reward the outstand- 
ing services of a brilliant ‘‘spe- 
cialist’’ is to promote him into a 
supervisory or executive position 
where he will probably be unhappy, 
unproductive, and in most cases, 
frustrated. His ineptness as a 
supervisor or an executive may and 
usually does result in causing a 
decline in the organizational mor- 
ale. His frustration usually pro- 
duces an administration of un- 
balaneed emphasis. Being a ‘‘spe- 
cialist,’’ he thinks like a ‘‘special- 
ist,”” and acts like a ‘‘specialist.’’ 
He places so much emphasis on one 
single phase of endeavor that the 
organization has no opportunity to 
perform as a well-balanced team. 
The misappointmnt of ga supervisor 
or an executive is a tragedy. First, 
the valuable services of a brilliant 
**specialist’’ are lost to the organi- 
zation, but of greater importance 
is the negative value of such an 
executive to the organization. Too 
often, these errors of appointment 
are discovered too late to eorrect 
without serious embarrassment to 
a valuable employee. In an attempt 
to avoid embarrassment, the man 
is often left in his position, but the 
authority and responsibility is min 
imized. This way out is also a trag- 
edy. It is an attempt to salvage 
the man’s pride, but it results in 
an attrition of the valuable man’s 
capacity, usually to the point of 
no return. 


Responsibility 

Where does the responsibility 
rest for developing executives? 
There can be little doubt that the 
employer has perhaps the greatest 
financial stake in this matter, but 
the employee also has a great deal 
of interest in it. There can be little 
doubt the schools of forestry have 
an interest and responsibility in 
the solution of this problem. 


Responsibility of the Schools 


The forestry schools recognized 
by the Society of American For- 
esters are doing a better job of 
providing a sound education, tech- 
nically, to foresters than ever be- 
fore. It is doubtful that much im- 
provement is being made in turn- 
ing out better potential ‘‘general- 
ists.’’ Great strides have been made 
in the quality of technical prepara- 
tion, but the graduate’s viewpoint 
and understanding of the relation- 
ship between technical skills on 
one hand and economie and human 
relationships on the other has suf- 
fered. A good professional forestry 
school must be more than a ‘‘trade 
school.’’ The humanities must be 
taught along with silviculture. 
Some method must be found to 
broaden the scope of the student’s 
vision, for without realizing it 
fully, most students develop a 
thinking habit that presumes that 
the growing of timber is an end in 
itself. They simply do not relate 
silviculture to economies. 


Responsibility of Employers 


The problem of developing exec- 
utive material is of great import- 
ance to the employer. The contin- 
ued health and even continued 
existence of the enterprise depends 
on a succession of competent super- 
visors, managers, and executives. 
THlow could anything be more im- 
portant to the enterprise than the 
development of new management 
to replace the old? The very exist- 
ence in the next generation of the 
forest enterprise that was success- 
ful in the last generation depends 
upon how well the present manage- 
ment prepares to replace itself with 
new executives, managers, and 
supervisors qualified to guide the 
enterprise into the highly competi- 
tive future. It is dangerous to as- 
sume that, simply because an or- 
ganization exists, qualified execu- 
tives will step forward to fill gaps 
as they develop without previous 
preparation, testing, or experience. 
This most important function can 
no more be left to chance and hope 
than can sales, production, finane- 
ing, or legal affairs. 
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Responsibility of the Employee 


The individual forester has a 
responsibility in this matter that 
he eannot shift to the schools of 
forestry, nor to his employer. It is 
important to his professional ca- 
reer, job satisfaction, and personal 
happiness that he do all that he 
reasonably can on his own initia- 
tive to prepare himself to under- 
take supervisory or executive re- 
sponsibility at any time the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. Sooner or 
later, opportunity will knock on 
the door of the forester that pre- 
pares himself. Here, I think a ‘word 
of caution is in order. Some for- 
esters possess neither supervisory 
nor executive ability and some are 
not interested in the field. They 
have the good sense to realize this 
and know that they would be un- 
happy. unsuccessful, and frus- 
trated in such a position. Such for- 
esters, undoubtedly, should con- 
tinue in the highly specialized work 
where they fit best, and where they 
will be of greater value to them- 
selves, the profession. and to the 
employer. sincerely hope that 
forest industry organizations will 
find adequate means of compensat- 
ing such competent people and, at 
the same time, leave them in the 
work for which they are best 
equipped and where they will be 
the happiest. 


Preparation 


Let us assume that the schools, 
the employers, and the foresters 
have all recognized their respective 
responsibilities. What positive 
steps ean each take to discharge 
their individual responsibilities ? 


Preparation by Schools 


Sooner or later all the profes- 
sional schools of forestry should 
and probably will require entrance 
examinations. Aptitude testing will 
be initiated and will be used to 
discourage entrance of those stu- 
dents who are obviously unadapt- 
able to the practice of forestry. I 
have long thought it a tragedy of 
major proportions to find students 
who have spent four to six years in 
forestry schools and then find, as 
some do in the first three months 
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of employment, that they simply 
cannot, be satisfied in forestry. 
Such mistakes reflect unfavorably 
on the schools, and it is their re- 
sponsibility to try to prevent the 
entrance of such students. En- 
trance and aptitude examinations 
and tests should help to minimize 
the high percentage of drop-outs 
during the first two or three vears 
in school. 

The schools should develop a 
system of identifying potential ex- 
ecutive material for the purpose of 
guiding these students into courses 
of study that will help them to de- 
velop into ‘‘generalists.’’ Equally, 
they should try to guide the po- 
tential ‘‘specialists’’ into courses 
of study and development that will 
help them best to prepare them- 
selves to be ‘‘specialists’’ and, at 
the same time avoid wasting their 
time on courses of study such as 
the ‘‘generalist’’ will need. 


Preparation by the Employer 


The employer has the greatest 
economic interest in this matter 
and has the best decision-making 
opportunity to take the initiative. 
Heretofore most employers of for- 
esters have been judging applicants 
for forestry positions on the basis 
of the applicant’s ability to do 
routine forestry field work. T am 
afraid that too much weight has, 
and still is, being given to the ap- 
plicant’s ability to do relatively 
simple field work during the first 
five years of employment and that 
very little attention has been given 
to the applicant’s probable capac- 
itv to grow into supervisory or 
executive stature in 10 to 25 vears. 
Identifying this potential is dif- 
ficult but professional personnel 
people can help to identify the 
probable and_ the 
probable ‘‘generalists.’’ The em- 
ployer must decide what he wants 
and needs, both on a short and 
long-run basis. He then must select 
his forestry employees from the 
applicants that most nearly meet 
those needs or requirements. Some 
employers think that every new 
professional employee should be a 
potential officer. The writer does 
not agree with this since ‘‘special- 
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ists’’ will be needed who probably 
never will be interested in becom- 
ing supervisors. 

The probationary period of em- 
ployment can be an important tool 
in selecting professional employees. 
It provides an extended time from 
six months to a year for the em- 
ployer to make a thorough study 
of the employee’s potential ecapac- 
ity and to determine whether or 
not the employer will permanently 
need the man’s particular ability. 
It also gives the employee the same 
opportunity to decide whether or 
not he likes what he sees of his 
employer. It is possible to identify, 
tentatively, the ‘‘specialist’’ and 
the ‘‘generalist’’? during this pro- 
bationary period. 


Employer Training 


Well-planned programs of train- 
ing for professional employees are 
necessary to help them develop 
rapidly. The program by all means 
must include planned indoctrina- 
tion. The history of the organiza- 
tion, its products, plans, policies, 
and objectives, as well as its ec- 
centricities, should be explained to 
the new forester. It cannot be as- 
sumed that the employee will learn 
all of these things and understand 
them fully, simply because he has 
worked in the organization. Every 
forester should be given a formal, 
detailed explanation of the organi- 
zation with which he is starting his 
eareer. It makes difference 
whether it is public or private. 
Those in supervisory and execu- 
tive positions would be shocked at 
the deficiencies of understanding 
of basie organizational philosophy 
that exists in the minds of forestry 
personnel. A few well-chosen ques- 
tions readily would reveal these 
deficiencies and highlight the im- 
portance of proper indoctrination 
of all new employees—and _prob- 
ably some not so new. 

Many forestry organizations 
have gradually become specialized 
during the past 20 to 25 years. 
Groups have developed that handle 
only parts of the organizational 
forestry work. As the years have 
gone by, these groups have grown 
farther and farther apart in ex- 
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perience, interest, and outlook. 
This may have resulted in a some- 
what more efficient approach to 
the several separate phases of 
work; but, it has reduced the op- 
portunity to provide proper well- 
rounded training and experience 
to potential supervisors and execu- 
tives. 

Training on the job provided by 
employer.—It is so important that 
job content be as broad as possible 
that some sacrifice in efficiency in- 
herent in the specialized group ap- 
proach is entirely justified. Inter- 
national Paper Company has re- 
cently completed a reorganization 
of its Woodlands Department. This 
drastic change was made to a con- 
siderable extent for the purpose 
of improving the opportunities to 
develop the managerial skills, 
breadth of vision, and personnel 
development of the forestry organi- 
zation. The sacrifice of certain spe- 
cial skills was minimized by the 
establishment of a technical staff 
responsibility. Assignment for 
limited periods to this type of posi- 
tion is in itself used as a training 
phase in the development of a for- 
ester to help him visualize a 
broader field of responsibility. 
Training, if vou please, for super- 
visory and executive positions in 
the future. 

The employer of a large forestry 
organization should develop a well- 
rounded plan of training on the 
job. Training, if it is to accomplish 
the purpose of developing well- 
rounded, broad-minded  supervi- 
sors and executives, must be well- 
planned. Effective training pro- 
grams do not just happen; they 
are brought into fruition by im- 
agination of the forward looking 
minds of current management. The 
progress of each forester needs to 
be soundly assessed each year. If he 
has obtained all the experience that 
he needs from his present job and 
he can be economically replaced at 
the present time, consideration 
should be given to an immediate 
change of job by promotion or 
transfer to another job where he 
can further broaden his experience. 
It is not suggested that the or- 
ganization exist for the purpose 
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of training foresters. Obviously, 
the training of foresters is a means 
to an end and not an end in itself. 
Supervisors and executives very 
often attempt to justify failure to 
prov ide a variety of job experience 
to employees on the basis of ex. 
pense of changing jobs and moving 
people, breaking in employees on 
new jobs, and of loss of efficiency. 
The real reason is that they simply 
are taking the easy way out. They 
find it less trouble to leave experi- 
enced people on the same job for 
long periods of time. They prefer 
to fill vacancies by promoting 
people, involving a minimum of 
job changes. I'll admit that this is 
easier on the supervisors, but in- 
evitably, they will face the neces 
sity of filling a job with an unpre 
pared person The supervisor 
should realize that the skill that 
he displays in developing person- 
nel is the gauge by which his own 
progress in the organization will 
sooner or later be determined. The 
organization that develops a_posi- 
tive and intelligent personnel de- 
velopment program will be the sue- 
cessful organization of the future 

An imperative part of a good 
personnel development program is 
periodie personnel rating or per- 
formance appraisal. It should also 
be done at the time of each job 
change. This is a task that the 
supervisor should take very seri- 
ously. Professional personnel 
people have developed this into a 
relatively exact science. The pro- 
gram is an essential tool in ap- 
praising the employee as to his 
progress and to the employer in 
adjusting the course to be followed 
in the future training program of 
that employee. It also is a useful 
tool to the employee in shaping 
and altering his self-improvement 
program. It is not an easy tool to 
use, however. It should be under- 
taken only with intelligent and 
preferably professional guidance. 
There are many pitfalls to trap the 
amateur psychologists. Supervisors 
have their human weaknesses, and 
these weaknesses will negate the 
rating program unless the raters 
are adediidtel¥ ‘trained by com- 
petent people. 


Supervisory counseling by em- 
ployer.—Personnel rating, to be of 
much value, must be followed by 
supervisory counselling. This need 
not be of the paternalistic variety, 
but the supervisor should take the 
time and the trouble quite often. 
As a minimum he should sit down 
with the employee at rating time, 
specifically for the purpose of dis- 
cussing his job performance. The 
whole range of strengths, weak- 
nesses, experience, adequacies, in- 
adequacies, personality, and human 
relationships, as well as educational 
assets and deficits, should be dis- 
cussed, A very specifie program 
should be designed, covering the ac- 
tion which the employee can and 
will take to help overcome his weak 
points. At the same time. the su- 
pervisor should try to get the em- 
plovees to agree on a positive pro- 
gram of self-improvement. Ar- 
rangements should be made to fol- 
low-up and determine how he 
makes out on this program. The 
supervisor should explain any 
training plans he has to help the 
employee improve his performance. 

Internal educational program 
by the employer.—The most pro- 
gressive industrial employers of 
foresters have already undertaken 
a large number of internal eduea- 
tional programs. The programs are 
quite varied and cover a wide field, 
but they are all aimed at the goal 
of improving the individual's effee- 
tiveness in the organization. Many 
of these programs basically are 
courses in applied psychology. <A1- 
though many are technical, practi- 
cally all of them are designed to 
help the employee become more ef- 
fective as a supervisor and to help 
him live a happier, better adjusted 
life, both on the job and off. The 
programs are becoming so impor- 
tant that a forester may receive an 
impressive, formal education over 
a period of 10 to 20 years. T will 
not try to enumerate all of them. 
but it is interesting to note that 
most of them are very important to 
the development of supervisors and 
executives. Most foresters have no 
education in labor relations, and 
since this is an important field em- 
ployers must, and are, providing 
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the internal education to super- 
visory and executive personnel. The 
courses are sometimes taught by the 
professionals in the Labor Relations 
Department of the employer, and 
sometimes by University people 
brought in temporarily for that 
specific purpose. 

Included in this educational pro- 
gram inside the employer’s organ- 
ization is the important subject of 
communications. In my opinion 
foresters and engineers both have 
suffered in competition with men of 
liberal arts education because too 
many of them express themselves 
so poorly in both oral and written 
form. Too many otherwise compe- 
tent foresters are so unfamiliar 
with the use of the English lan- 
guage that they appear to be almost 
illiterate. In my opinion, no em- 
plover should find it necessary to 
provide internal formal education 
in letter writing, report writing, 
publie speaking, and other means 
of communications; but, the fact 
remains that to develop good super- 
visors and executives many employ- 
ers are faced with the necessity of 
providing this education. 

The employers should, and in 
many cases are, providing internal 
education in human relations. 
These courses were originally found 
to be effective for sales people, but 
are now considered to be equally 
valuable for supervisors and execu- 
tives. The realization has come that 
the organizations with happy hu- 
man relations are the organizations 
most likely to be productive. 

A few organizations that employ 
foresters are now providing some 
formal education in practical eco- 
nomies. More of this can be ex- 
pected, particularly for the pros- 
pective top supervisors and junior 
executives. Foresters, especially, 
need supplementary practical edu- 
cation in the cost-benefit ratios that 
exist between operations, budget- 
ing, costs, taxes, profits, and alter- 
native investments. If foresters are 
to develop into good supervisors 
they need preparation in the eco- 
nomics of their industry and in the 
special economic opportunities and 
problems of their employer. Only 
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the employer can possibly provide 
this special training. 

External education—supplemen- 
tary—by the employer.—There is 
a growing tendency for industrial 
organizations to make use of the 
facilities of colleges and univer- 
sities in supplementing the eduea- 
tional needs of top supervisors and 
junior executives. This is an ex- 
cellent solution to some of the prob- 
lems faced by the employer in de- 
veloping executives from foresters. 
The many short courses on numer- 
ous subjects have been of great help 
in supplementing the education of 
key employees. The series of In- 
dustrial Forestry Seminars being 
given by Yale, the top level busi- 
ness condueted by the 
School of Business Administration 
at the University of Georgia, the 
Executive Business Courses avail- 
able at Harvard—all are outstand- 
ing examples of the supplementary 
education that industry is now ar- 
ranging for its prospective execn- 
tive personnel. Foresters are in- 
cluded in the enrollment of most of 
these now. This supple- 
mentary edueation is expensive to 
the employer. Some of these courses 
run for as much as a vear. This is 
an indication of the importance at- 
tached by industry today to 
planned development of executives. 
An edueational background that 
was adequate for executives of a 
generation ago leaves much to be 
desired under rapidly changing 
and highly competitive conditions 
of today. T expect that the institu- 
tions of higher learning and the 
employers of foresters, especially 
the forest industries, will be devel- 
oping closer working relationships. 
The development of special post- 
eraduate courses to fit the needs of 
the employees will be expanded and 
this trend will also encourage co- 
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operative research work to be un- 
dertaken by the colleges and uni- 
versities for the forest industries. 
Several such projects in the field of 


genetics are already underway. The 
scientific results will be worthwhile 
from a financial standpoint, but 
the extra dividends will be a new 
understanding by both of what they 
ean do for each other. In this writ- 


er’s opinion the near future will see 
employers selecting supervisors and 
junior executives and setting them 
out on a precisely laid out course 
of study on the job and at the uni- 
versity. These plans will also in- 
clude equally carefully planned job 
programs, all for the purpose of 
developing a broader and _ better 
equipped executive. 

Employer’s on-the-job training. 
— Supervisors and executives learn 
and become proficient eventually, 
like everyone else, by doing the job. 
Regardless of the amount of eduea- 
tion, external or internal, there are 
many aspects of a new assignment 
that can only be learned by experi- 
ence. It is impractical to expect a 
new supervisor or a new junior 
executive to emerge full-blown as 
soon as he takes on a new position, 
unless he has had some on-the-job 
experience in advance. Arrange- 
ments to provide this necessary ex- 
perience are never easy to make. 
It is always somewhat expensive 
and awkward; but, any organiza- 
tion that has the responsibility for 
perpetuating itself is negligent if 
it fails to have at all times at least 
one or two people in training to 
replace each key supervisor or ex- 
ecutive. Each key employee should 
be replaced by a person in training 
for his job during any absence from 
the job. This should be done at any 
time an absenee of a week or more 
occurs. It certainly should be done 
during vacations or extended ill- 
If the key employee does 
not take vacations, get sick, or at- 
tend conventions, he simply should 
be relieved from time to time, and 
his understudy should be allowed 
to take over and run the job with 
full responsibility and authority. 
What better way is there for a man 
to be prepared for promotion than 
this? The practice of some super- 
visors and executives to leave their 
jobs for vacations and other ex- 
tended periods without arrange- 
ments for a temporary replacement 
shows little appreciation for the 
training needs of subordinates. The 
maximum benefits of training can 
be obtained only if the employer is 
willing to delegate the full limit of 
authority and responsibility to the 
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acting supervisor or executive and 
to make it quite clear to the organ- 
ization that the man is in actual 
charge for the specific period. 
Temporary special assignments 
provided by employer.—The em- 
ployer interested in developing 
promising foresters into top super- 
visory and junior executive posi- 
tions would do well to consider as- 
signments of such people from time 
to time to special projects. It is 
especially recommended that as- 
signments, where it is necessary to 
break new ground, be given to these 
men. Special jobs that have never 
been done before, jobs where in- 
genuity and imagination are neces- 
sary, and jobs that test to the full- 
est such traits as perseverance, pa- 
tience, and tact, are all especially 
recommended as training or testing 
positions for prospective executives. 
The larger organizations can 
make good use of formal policy 
meetings to which prospective jun- 
ior executives are invited. Such 
poliey sessions can provide a back- 
ground that is difficult to give by 
any other means. The chance to 
hear discussions regarding the pos- 
sible cause and effect of various 
courses of action can provide an 
insight into organizational mys- 
teries, that may never be possible 
by planned programs. This ineclu- 
sion of prospective top supervisors 
helps to develop their self-confi- 
dence as well as their mental per- 
spective for greater responsibility. 
Just one last admonition for em- 
plovers. If the employer is serious 
about developing supervisors and 
executives, he must be ready, will- 
ing, able, and anxious to delegate 
authority and responsibility. Cer- 
tainly there are risks and certainly 
mistakes are going to be made. Cer- 
tainly he is going to regret his dele- 
gation in some instances. Certainly 
some personnel are not going to 
measure up to expectations. Cer- 
tainly he is going to lose some 
money and suffer some embarrass- 
ment about some of the mistakes 
that these people will make; but, 
it must be realized that these mis- 
takes are a part of the process of 
learning. Employers should be 
cautioned against extending au- 
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thority and then gradually with- 
drawing such authority with each 
mistake. The young supervisor will 
eventually find himself so restricted 
that he will be unable to act. With- 
out the employer realizing it, the 
employee slowly has been stripped 
of authority and left him with a re- 
sponsibility that cannot possibly be 


discharged. 


Preparation by the Forester 


Let us consider the responsibility 
and opportunity of the individual 
forester to prepare and develop 
himself into the most useful for- 
ester that his capacity will permit. 
First, of course, it is his respon- 
sibility to obtain the best possible 
professional education that he ean. 
In this connection sound counsel- 
ling and the willingness of the indi- 
vidual to follow the course of study 
recommended by the counselor are 
quite important. Many students are 
looking for easy electives and often 
disregard the electives reeommend- 
ed by counselors that would be very 
valuable in filling deficiencies in the 
student’s preparation for a profes- 
sional career 

The mental attitude the employee 
has toward his employer and _to- 
ward his fellow employees is a 
foundation upon which the relative 
success of his career will rest. For- 
tunate is the forester with the ca- 
pacity for enthusiasm. This trait 
possibly cannot be aequired, but it 
ean be nurtured, improved, and de- 
veloped. The forester who can be 
enthusiastic about his position and 
assignment, and who can spread 
that enthusiasm to his fellow em- 
ployees is already demonstrating 
an important asset that can mark 
him as a potential executive. T do 
not know of any substitute for en- 
thusiasm and optimistic approach 
to all of a forester’s problems. IT 
have observed highly compotent, 
though pessimistic, foresters fail 
where optimistic, enthusiastie, and 
perhaps less technically competent 
ones have been highly suecessful. 
Life, itself, is a great deal better to 
live if your associates and especial- 
ly your superiors are optimistic 
and enthusiastic. 

The forester that aspires to ex- 


ecutive responsibility ought to ree- 
ognize the urgent need to develop 
his communicative skills. The ex- 
ecutive with limited ability who 
speaks and writes effectively is al- 
ways more productive than the ge- 
nius unable to convey clearly his 
ideas to other people. I have heard 
more severe criticism leveled at for- 
esters about poor report writing 
than about almost any other defi- 
ciency. The ambitious forester 
would do well to try to improve 
himself in this respect; letter writ- 
ing should be included in this cate- 
gory, too. 

Public speaking is a diffieult task 
for many foresters, and most prefer 
to avoid it if they can. The grow- 
ing supervisor and prospective ex- 
ecutive, however, will find it nee- 
essary to develop his publie speak- 
ing ability to an acceptable extent. 
The ability to express himself 
clearly, to a large audience or to a 
single person, is tremendously im- 
portant to the executive. Top su- 
pervisors and executives depend 
almost entirely on their power of 
persuasion to accomplish their ob- 
jectives. They accomplish very lit- 
tle really by directives. The under- 
standing and concurrence of sub- 
ordinates is always necessary to 
really attain the desired results 
from an instruction or from a di- 
rective. The executive depends on 
his power of persuasion with his 
employees, with his eustomers, his 
fellow supervisors, his superiors, 
his labor unions, his public officials, 
his friends; ves, even with his fam- 
ily. The forester that fails to de- 
velop his ability to talk effectively 
is not very likely to find himself 
burdened by the responsibility of 
an executive position. 

One other matter is closely asso- 
ciated with communications: the 
fundamentals of parliamentary 
procedure. Foresters are not alone 
in this deficiency; however, anv 
forester that cares to take a little 
time to study parliamentary proce- 
dure can accomplish his objectives 
in almost any type of a meeting. 
This is true, sadly enough, simply 
because most are so inadequately 
prepared to defend their ideas un- 
der parliamentary rules. All for- 
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esters should improve their parlia- 
mentary dexterity if they wish to 
improve their ability to obtain ac- 
ceptance of their ideas. 

All foresters—and_ especially 
those aspiring to executive posi- 
tions—should become as familiar 
as possible with other branches of 
their employer’s business as they 
can. It is impractical to become 
highly skilled in numerous special- 
ized phases of work; but, it is im- 
portant to have a good working 
knowledge of and an appreciation 
for the services rendered to the or- 
ganization by the accountant, the 
engineer, the attorney, the sales- 
man, the manufacturing people, re- 
search personnel, financial, statis- 
tical, and clerical employees. All 
of these people perform vital serv- 
ices. They also aspire to the super- 
visory and executive positions. It 
is necessary for the forester to de- 
velop a degree of understanding of 
these activities before he can, as a 
supervisor or executive, mold them 
into the most efficient organiza- 
tional team. 

No executive can possibly attain 
professional proficieney all 
fields, but he must develop good 
working knowledge of the seope, 
methods, limitations, functions, and 
contributions each group can make 
to the objectives of the organiza- 
tion. Too many foresters simply do 
not seriously try to develop an 
understanding of the basic, legal, 
accounting, sales, fiscal, labor, and 
other non-forestry problems, pro- 
cedures, and resulting policies of 
their employing organizations. For- 
esters who take the attitude that 
these matters do not interest nor 
concern them will never be ready 
to undertake top supervisory nor 
executive positions. 

Regardless of whether or not an 
organization has a labor union con- 
tract, it does have a labor policy, 
good or bad. If the forester is in- 
terested in attaining a position of 
leadership he must learn to appre- 
ciate and understand these policies 
and how they came into being. In 
case there is a contract, he should 
learn its contents carefully, and as 
far as possible the background of 
the organization’s labor manage- 
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ment relationship. There is no ques- 
tion that the executive of the fu- 
ture will find labor relations of in- 
creasing importance. The prepara- 
tion which one makes to under- 
stand and become adept in this field 
will have a bearing on his progress 
in the organization. There are per- 
haps some foresters who hold reac- 
tionary labor relations opinions; 
perhaps some are employed by or- 
ganizations whose policies are based 
on the assumption that labor man- 
agement act of 1939 and other la- 
bor legislation will 
eventually be repealed. Neverthe- 
less, evervone should take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to fur- 
ther his knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of good labor relations. Pro- 
fessional labor relations personnel 
employed by the organizations do 
not relieve us of the responsibility 
for understanding and appreciat- 
ing the necessity for maintaining 
good relations for all of the em- 
ployees of our organization. 

Most foresters are interested in 
publie relations. This is so much a 
part of our daily lives from the day 
we start to work that it hardly 
seems necessary to include a public 
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relations admonition here. A good 
record demonstrating proficiency 
in publie relations activities is an 
asset that many foresters have. It 
has helped many attain some meas- 
ure of recognition, and has been the 
means by which their other attri- 
butes have been called to the atten- 
tion of their employers. 

It is important for the ambitious 
forester to recognize the fact that 
he must develop himself as a well- 
rounded individual. He must de- 
velop his personality and develop 
himself as a useful citizen in the 
community in which he lives. As a 
matter of fact, the supervisor who 
finds time to develop an interest in, 
and make contributions to the wel- 
fare of his community is usually 
a better supervisor than he would 
be if he failed to discharge these 
phases of his responsibility. Cer- 
tainly a forester should find time 
to devote to his professional soci- 
ety, and to make any worthwhile 
contributions that he can. It is also 
important that he become inter- 
ested in, and contribute whatever 
he can to the appropriate trade as- 
sociations. If at all possible I would 
suggest that the ambitious forester 
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First Forest Science 
Monograph Issued 
The first Forest Science Monograph 
entitled “Private Forestry in Norway 
-A Case Study in Small Woodland 
Management and Policy” by John A. 
Zivnuska is being mailed concurrently 
with the June issue’of Forest Science. 
Forest Science Monographs are dis- 
tributed to all of Forest 
without Indi- 


subscribers 


Science extra charge. 


. vidual copies of the monograph may be 


purchased from the Society for $1. 
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become an active member of one of 
his local civie clubs and participate 
enthusiastically. I think it is also 
important for him to make a con- 
scious effort to become interested 
in some purely cultural activity. If 
at all possible, it certainly is worth 
his while to develop an interest in 
some sport in which he can parti- 
cipate actively, I doubt that any 
supervisor or executive is ever as 
effective as he might have been un- 
less he is an active participant in 
his church. 

By way of conclusion, foresters 
should recognize that their own at- 
titudes and actions determine the 
progress which they make in the 
organizations. We, of course, al- 
ways try to find some reason why 
we have not attained the goals to 
which we aspired. We usually find 
some person, some thing, or some 
event which we can blame for our 
failures. However, in our calmer 
moments when we examine our- 
selves earefully I think that in 
strict honesty we must eventually 
agree with Shakespeare’s  state- 
ment, ‘‘The fault dear Brutus is 
not in our stars, but in ourselves 
that we are underlings.’’ 
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Injury to Coniferous Tree Seedlings by the 
Oblique-Banded Leaf Roller 


John B. Simeone and John H. Engelken 


UNTIL RECENTLY, injury by the 
oblique-banded leaf roller Archips 
rosaceana (Harris)' (Lepidoptera: 
Tortricidae) (Fig. 1) has been re- 
ported only on deciduous plants. 
Several authors have described the 
insect as a general feeder on these 


plants. Martin (5) extended the 
list to inelude a conifer, Scotch 
pine Pinus sylvestris L., among the 
insect’s hosts in Ontario. Since 


there appears to be no other refer- 
ence in the literature describing 
the activity of this insect on coni- 
fers seedbeds, it 


seems desirable to document its in- 


and in nursery 


jury to coniferous seedlings, to 
comment briefly on the ecological 
implications and to suggest 


for its control. 


sible chemicals 


THE AUTHORS are on the staff of the 
State University College of Fors stry at 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


‘The writers are indebted to Dr. J. F. 
Gates Clarke of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion for his identification of the adult 


insects 


Fia. 1. 


Damage was experienced during 
the last two weeks in July and the 
first week in August of the years 
1956, 1957 and 1958 in the shaded, 
4’ x 12’ seedbeds of the State Uni- 
versity College of Forest ry Experi- 
ment Station in New 
York. The injury was the result of 
activity by the larvae which, ae- 
cording to Greenwood (4), who 
studied the life history of the in- 
sect in central New York, are be- 
lieved to be the second 
brood. The seedlings were damaged 
in two ways: (1) individuals were 

of their leaves by the 
(Fig. 2); and (2) small 
drawn together with 
strands produced by the 
larvae preparatory to pupation 
(Fig. 3). In the latter case, from 
three to seven seedlings. some of 
which had been fed upon, were 
used by each larva. The binding 
activity of the larvae proved lethal 
to the majority of seedlings in each 
group, causing the leaves to turn 


Syracuse, 


those of 


stripped 
larvae 

groups were 
silken 


Pupa, left, and adult, right, of the oblique-banded leaf roller (6X). 
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from green to pale yellow and, 
finally, to brown. It was not as- 
certained whether death resulted 
from a disturbance of the root 
system by the combined tensions 
exerted from the silken strands 
and the suspended weight of the 
larva or whether it should be at- 
tributed to some unknown cause. 

Most affected were seedlings of 
eastern white pine Pinus strobus 
L., Scotch pine Pinus sylvestris L., 
and red pine Pinus resinosa Ait. 
for each of which it was estimated 
that 0.5 percent to 1.0 percent were 
killed in 1956, the vear when the 
heaviest damage took place. With- 
in these species, 1-0 stock was af- 
fected than the 2-0. Other 
coniferous seedlings affected. but 
to a lesser extent, were jack pine 
Pinus banksiana Gamb.; Austrian 
pine Pinus nigra Arnold, white fir 
Abies concolor (Gord. and Glend. 
Lindl., Douglas-fir Pseudotsuga 
menziesii (Mirb.) Franco, Japanese 
and 


more 


larch Larir leptolepis (Sieb 
Zuee.) Gord.. white spruce Picca 


glauca (Moench) Voss, and Nor- 
way spruce Picea abies (L.) Karst 
A number of seedlings of other 


species were present in the same 
rows or in nearby beds but wer 
not attacked. These  ineluded 
northern white-cedar Thuja oc- 
cidentalis eastern hemlock 
Tsuga canadensis Carr., black 
spruce Picea mariana (Mill.) B.S. 
P., blue spruce Picea pungens 
Engelm., red spruce Picea rubens 
Sarg., balsam fir Abies balsamea 
(L.) Mill., and noble fir Abies 
cera Rehd. 


pro- 


It was of interest to consider 
some of the circumstances under 
which the larvae might have chosen 
to occupy this particular ecological 
niche. Food did not appear to be 
the primary attractant since the 
amount of foliage consumed was 
not sufficient to account for the 
large number and size of the lar- 
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vae. A more logical explanation 
was found in two disturbances that 
occurred in and around the seed- 
beds. The first of these was the 
possibility that the original hosts 
of the insect were removed during 
hand weeding of the beds and the 
larvae simply migrated to the 
seedlings. These weeds included 
several species of Labiatae and 
Gramineae and the species Glech- 
oma hederacea 1., Oxalis spp., Tri- 
folium spp., Equisetum arvense L., 
Stellaria media (1.) Cyrillo, On- 
oclea sensibilis L., Convolvulus ar- 
vensis Chenopodium album 
and Capsella Bursa-pastoris 
Medic. Of these, Trifolium has 
been mentioned as a host by Forbes 

The second possibility was that 
the larvae may have migrated from 
nearby weeds or cover crops when 
these were mowed. Red clover Tri- 
folium pratense L. was used ex- 
tensively as a eover erop in some 
of the idle seed beds, and there is 
indication that the larvae 
may have come from this source. 
Several larvae were found feeding 
on these plants during the summer 
of 1957. Unfortunately, however, 
no further evidence was found 
during the summer of 1958 to help 
strenethen this assumption. 

Since all the larvae found were 
either in their final or in their 
penultimate instars, nutritional at- 
traction appeared to have little 
bearing on their presence in the 
seedbeds. It was concluded, rather, 
that the larvae selected the seed- 
lings primarily as a suitable place 
in which to pupate. This phenom- 
enon strengthens the statement by 
Dethier (7) that ‘‘. . . we should 
not expect a priori a close correla- 
tion between nutrition and plant 
The end served by 
preference is neither 


some 


preferences. 
food plant 
solely nor primarily a_ nutritive 
one, and in order to appreciate the 
evolutionary trends in feeding pref- 
erences it is desirable to inquire 


first into the mechanism of the 
phenomenon. ”’ 
The light amount of damage 


during the 1957 and 1958 seasons 
made it unnecessary to attempt any 
control by chemicals. However, if 
such should become a necessity in 


the future, there are certain chem- 
icals which may warrent trial on 
the basis of their effectiveness 
against two closely related tortri- 
cids, the fruit tree leaf roller Ar- 
chips argyrospila Wlk. and the 
red-banded leaf roller Argyrotae- 
nia velutinana (Wlk.). Against the 


former in apple orchards the 


United States Department of Agri- 
culture 


recommends either 2 


Fia. 3. 
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pounds of DDT 50 percent wet- 
table powder or 4 pounds of lead 
arsenate and 4 pounds of hydrated 
lime per 100 gallons of water 
(Vance, 6). Against the latter the 
same authority recommends the 
following in 100 gallons of water: 
3 pounds of lead arsenate and 3 
pounds of hydrated lime, or 1 
pound of parathion 15 percent wet- 
table powder, or 1144 pounds of 


lm 


‘ 
‘ 
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-Larva webbing together several seedlings prior to pupation (2X). 
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Fig. 2.—Normal seedling, left, compared with defoliated seedling, right (1'2X). 
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TDE 50 percent wettable powder. 
To overcome some resistance dis- 
played by the red-banded leaf roll- 
er against TDE, which for several 
years has been considered one of 
the efficient 
against this insect, Glass (3) re- 
commends mixing TDE or lead 
arsenate with parathion or mala- 
thion. 


insecticides 
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Inland Empire Section States Policy on Wilderness 


The following text of a letter under 
date of March 27 was prepared by the 
Wilderness Study Committee of the 
Inland Empire Section and addressed 
to Hon. James E. Murray, chairman, 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, with copies to a number 
of othe public officials. 


The Inland Empire Section of the 
Society of American Foresters is a 
group of professional men who are 
trained in all aspeets of wild land man- 
agement. Members are employed by 
private industry, State and Federal 
Agencies, and a few are self employed. 

These professional foresters are vi- 
tally interested in the wise use of our 
wild land resources and insuring their 
perpetuation and balanced use. This is 
a result of their training and of their 
life work. 

One phase of wild land management 
given special study by our section dur- 
ing recent years is wilderness areas. 
This study ineluded discussions, semi- 
nars, and visitation to the Selway Wil- 
derness Area. 

Our section has just completed a 
secret poll of members concerning wil- 
derness policy. A total of 128 ballots 
were cast. The five questions and re- 
sults are shown in the accompanying 
table. 

Results of this poll are sent you since 
the considered opinions of these dedi- 
eated professional foresters and con- 
servationists may be helpful in reach- 
ing a just, enlightened and enduring 


solution. 


QUESTION 


9 


Ballot results 
Yes No No opinion 


Are you in favor of the passage now of any bill 


essentially the same as 8. 4028? 


9 119 


Do you approve of a National Wilderness Pres- 
ervation Council composed of the Secretaries of 
Interior, Agriculture, Smithsonian Institution, and 
three citizen members whose qualifications need 
only be “informed regarding, and interested in, 


the preservation of wilderness,” 


4 (a) of S. 4028? 


as outlined in See 


8 117 3 


Are you in favor of the Congress passing a bill 
which would place large responsibility in Congress 
and the President in the designation and policy of 


administration of wilderness areas? 


Are you in favor of the passage of a wilderness 
bill that simply recognizes wilderness as one of the 
multiple uses of federal lands, defines their pre- 
requisites, and authorizes the federal agencies to 
create them from lands under their jurisdiction 
after public hearings and to administer them ? 89 31 8 


Are you in favor of postponing consideration of 
any wilderness bill until the recently appointed 
Outdoor Recreation Resource Review Commission 


has made its reports in 1961? 


105 19 } 


Royce Cox, Chairman 

Ray Boyp 

A. W. BLACKERBY 

Wilderness Study Committee, 
Inland Empire Section, 

Society of American Foresters 
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Storing Loblolly Pine Seed in Polyethylene 
Bags as a Substitute for Stratification 


John F. Hosner, 
Richard E. Dickson, 
and Leslie Kahler 


THE SEEDs of most loblolly pine seed 
lots exhibit some degree of dor- 
maney. That is, perfectly sound 
and uninjured seeds fail to germi- 
nate adequately even when condi- 
tions of temperature, moisture, oxy- 
ven, and light are suitable. Accord- 
ing to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture (3) the dormancy is 
caused by internal conditions of the 
seed. In nursery work it is not 
only desirable, but necessary to 
overcome this dormancy for two 
reasons: (1) to increase the percent 
of total germination and (2) to 
shorten the germination period. 
The latter is particularly impor- 
tant because high winds, heavy 
rains, unseasonablly cold weather, 
damping-off and other agencies are 
more likely to be injurious during 
a protracted germination period. 
A shorter germination period also 
insures more uniform seedlings. 

Ever since Barton (1) pointed 
out the feasibility of stratification, 
it has been generally used as a pre- 
vermination treatment for loblolly 
pine. However, as summarized by 
Wakeley (4) many other pregermi- 
nation treatments have been tried 
as substitutes for stratification of 
conifer seed exhibiting internal 
seed dormancy. 

The present study describes the 
results of a test comparing storage 
of moistened seeds in sealed poly- 
ethylene bags to stratification in 
moist sand as pregermination 
treatment for loblolly pine (Pinus 
taeda J..). 


Methods 
The U. S. Department of Agri- 
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culture (3) recommends 30-90 days 
stratification in a moist sand or 
peat medium for loblolly pine seed, 
although it is recognized that short- 
er periods may be satisfactory. To 
compare the effectiveness of storing 
moistened seed in polyethylene bags 
to the standard treatment of strat- 
ification, the following treatments 
and check were set up: 

1. Sixty days storage in sealed 
polyethylene bag of seeds mois- 
tened in water. 

2. Sixty days storage in sealed 
polyethylene bag of seeds mois- 
tened in a fungicide solution. 

3. Ninety days storage in sealed 
polyethylene bag of seeds mois- 
tened in water. 

4. Ninety days storage in sealed 
polyethylene bag of seeds mois- 
tened in fungicide solution. 

5. Sixty days stratification in 
moist sand of seeds moistened in 
water. 

6. Sixty days stratification in 
moist and of seeds moistened in 
fungicide solution. 

7. Cheek—no 
treatment. 

Lots of 100 seeds were randomly 
selected. The fungicide solution 
consisted of Captan 50 used at the 
rate of two pounds per 100 gallons 
of water. The moistened seeds were 
immediately placed in the bags and 
kept in cold storage at a tempera- 
ture of 36-38° F. The tops of the 
polyethylene bags were folded over 
and closed with a rubber band. 
Each treatment was replicated four 
times making a total of 400 seeds 
per treatment. The start of the 
treatments was staggered to end all 
on the same day. 

Germination tests following the 
treatments were made in flats of 
moist sand. Cownts were made every 
two days of the seedlings whose 
cotyledons or adhering seed coat 
cleared the ground. Counting was 


pregermination 
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continued until the 47th day when 
there was a stretch of four consecu- 
tive days with no new seedlings 
from any lot. The results were 
treated by analysis of variance to 
determine if significant differences 
occurred in either total germina- 
tion or the time required for the 
seed to reach 90 percent of total 
germination. The results are enu- 
merated below. 


Results 
Based upon an analysis of vari- 
ance and subsequent sequential 


tests as described by Snedecor (2), 
there were no significant differences 
between the means of seed lots 
treated with the fungicide as con- 
trasted to immersion in tapwater. 
No noticeable fungi developed in - 
any of the seed lots. Thus the fun- | 
gicide treatment is ignored in the 
following discussion, The results 
of the germination tests are shown 
in Figure 1 and Table 1. Strati- 
fication in sand gave the highest 
percentage of total germination 
but it was not significantly better 
than storage in polyethylene bags 
although it was significantly better 
(at 5 percent level) than the check. 
There was no significant differ- 
ences in total germination between 
the bags and the check. The seeds 
stored 90 days in polyethylene bags 
attained 90 percent of total germi- 
nation in the shortest time but the 
differences among treatments were 
slight and were non-significant. 
However, all three pregermination 
treatments required significantly 
fewer days (at 1 percent level) to 
reach 90 percent germination as 
compared to the check, 


Discussion 


Based upon the above test it ap- 
pears that storage of moistened 
seed in polyethylene bags is an ade- 
quate substitute for the standard 
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90 days, polyethylene bag 
(mean of 8 samples) 
— 60 days, polyethylene bag 

(mean of 8 sampics) 


60 days, sand (mean of 
< 6 samples) 
—— check, no treatment (meun 
of 4 samples) 
{ 1 1 i 4 
0 30 35 49 4 
TIME IN DAYS 


Fig. 1.—Cumulative germination of loblolly 


pregermination treatments and a check. 


TABLE 1 GERMINATION PERCENTAGES AND 


pine seed according to three different 


NUMBER OF DAYS REQUIRED TO ATYAIN 


00 Percent? GERMINATION FOLLOWING PREGERMINATION TREATMENTS 


OF LOBLLLY 


Treatment 


90 days—polyethylene bag 
60 days—polyethylene bag 
oo days sand 

Cheek no treatment 


Figures shown for the check are a mean 


treatment of stratification in sand. 
It is much simpler inasmuch as 
there is no medium adding bulk 
and necessitating mixing and sepa- 
rating of seed. The commonest 
tvpe of dormancy of forest tree 
seed is caused by internal condi- 
tions of the seed (3). There seems 
to be no reason why this method 
could not be used with satisfactory 
results with all other species ex- 
hibiting a similar type of dor- 
mancy. It has been used with satis 
factory but not conclusive results 
at the Illinois State Tree Nursery 
at Jonesboro and is currently being 
used successfully with small lots of 
conifer seeds at the College of For- 
estry nursery in Syracuse, N. Y. 
The polyethylene bags stored at 36- 
38° EF. create an environment that 
meets the requirements for break- 
ing internal dormancy. The sealed 
moisture maintains essentially 


PINE SEED 


Days required to 


Total germination attain 90 percent 


percent total germination 
14 
79.0 15 
84.8 15.5 
74.8 24.5 


of four. The others are mean of eight. 


saturated atmosphere, yet the poly- 
ethylene bag permits an exchange 
of gases facilitating adequate aera- 
tion. To insure adequate moisture 
it might be desirable to soak seeds 
with thick absorbent seed coats in 
water for several hours prior to 
storage in the polyethylene bags. 
Problems of heating may appear 
where large quantities of seed are 
treated at one time. Hlowever, using 
large bags and spreading the seed 
in a relatively thin layer would at 
least partially alleviate this poten- 
tial problem. Occasional mixing 
might also be desirable with large 
seed quantities. 


Summary and Conclusion 


Storing moistened loblolly pine 
seed in polyethylene bags was com- 
pared to stratification in sand as a 
pregermination treatment. The 
treatments were as follows: 
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1. Storage of seed moistened in 
water and in fungicide solutions in 
polyethylene bags for 60 and 90 
day periods. 

2. Stratification in sand for 60 
days. One-half the seed lots also 
were treated with fungicide. 

3. Check —no_ pregermination 
treatment, 

No differences in’ germination 
were noted between the seed lots 
that were treated with a fungicide 
solution as contrasted to no fungi- 
cide. Although total germination 
in sand was slightly higher than 
that obtained from seed stored in 
the polyethylene bags there were 
no statistically significant differ- 
ences in either the percentage of 
total germination nor the number 
of days required to reach 90 per- 
cent of total germination. Ilowever, 
stratification in sand gave signif- 
icantly higher results than the 
check for total germination. <All 
treatments resulted in significantly 
shorter periods to reach 90 percent 
of total germination as compared 
to the check. 

Based upon this study and prac- 
tices at two different nurseries, 
storing small samples of moistened 
seed in polyethylene bags shows 
promise as a substitute for stratifi- 
cation in sand as a pregermination 
treatment to break internal seed 
dormancy. However, additional 
tests with different species and dif- 
ferent quantities of seed are need- 
ed before it can be recommended 
without reservations on a more uni- 


versal basis. 
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The Effect of Specific Gravity Separation on 
Some Common Indices on Loblolly Pine 
Seed Quality’ 


George L. Switzer? 


NORMALLY the processing of con- 
iferous seed is terminated after 
dewinging and cleaning. At this 
point most impurities for the great- 
er part are eliminated. However 
many empty or blind seed still re- 
main and because of the problem 
of distinguishing them from full or 
sound seed they are not usually 
classed as impurities. Baldwin (7) 
points out the complications of 
such seed in lots used for nursery 
sowings and direct seeding. This 
paper presents results of :(1) fur- 
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TABLE 1. 


ther seed processing aimed at 
empty seed removal by employing 
specific gravity separation, and (2) 
the effect of this separation on some 
of the common indices of seed 
quality. 


Materials and Methods 


A 440 pound lot of dewinged and 
cleaned loblolly pine (Pinus taeda 
LL.) seed collected on the Northeast 
Mississippi Experimental Forest in 
1957 served as the material for 
these studies. Based on cutting 
tests this seed averaged 65.8 per- 
cent sound prior to separation. The 
lot was processed on a specific grav- 
ity separator (gravity table) em- 
ploying a wire deck. This sepa- 
rator is described by Welch (6). 
Seed were collected at six different 
positions as they passed off the 


THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF SOUND SEED PER 100-Seep SAMPLES BY 


Gravity TABLE 


Gravity table position 


‘L.S.D. to compare position means at the 0.05 


respectively. 


Number of sound seed 


100.0 
99.7 
96.2 
84.5 
35.7 


and 0.01 levels are 4.5 and 6.1 


deck. The separates were then 
dried to a moisture content of 7 
percent, sampled, and placed in 
dry storage at 25° F. 

Indices of seed quality deter- 
mined were (1) viability by both 
cutting and germination tests, (2) 
number of seeds per pound, (3) 
weight per bushel, and (4) a new 
index of seed viability, Czabator’s 
(2) germination value, The cutting 
tests were conducted on 100-seed 
samples from each of the six sepa- 
rates and replicated six times. Ger- 
mination results are based on 100- 
seed samples of each separate rep- 
licated three times. Germination 
tests were conducted in the green- 
house for a period of 30 days, 
starting April 26, 1958, on seed 
which had been stratified in moist 
sand at 42° F. for 45 days. The 
number of seed per pound were de- 
termined from 500-seed samples of 
each separate in the manner de- 
scribed by Wakeley (5) and were 
replicated four times. The weight 
per bushel (Winchester) was deter- 
mined for each separate by the 
method described by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service (3) and 
replicated three times. Czabator’s 
method of determining germina- 
tion value was employed to evalu- 


WEIGHT OF SEED PER BUSHEL (LBS) 


GERMINATION PERCENT 


3 4 
GRAVITY TABLE 


Fig, 1.—The weight per bushel as influenced by gravity table Fic. 2.—The average cumulative and 


separation. 


POSITION 


total germination 


gravity table separates at 30 days. 
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TaBLE 2.—Tue RELATIONSHIP OF GRAVITY TABLE SEPARATES TO THE WEIGHT AND 
VOLUME OF THE ORIGINAL SEED LoT 


Gravity table Separate Percent of Number of Percent of 
position weight total weight bushels total 
l 144 32.8 3.1 27.7 
3 134 30.5 3.0 26.8 
3 53 12.0 1.3 11.6 
4 27 6.1 0.8 7.1 
5 33 7.5 1.0 8.9 
6 49 11.1 2.0 17.9 
Total 440 100.0 11.2 100.0 
TABLE 3.—THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF SEED PER Pounp By Gravity TABLE Position‘ 


Number of seed per pound 


Gravity table position 


1 14,698 
15,338 
3 15,244 
4 16,004 
5 19,336 
6 24,147 


'L.S.D. to compare position means at the 0.05 and 0.01 are 597.8 and 826.7 


respectively. 


Taste 4.—THE AVERAGE ToTaL GERMINATION, IN PERCENT, AT 30 Days Or SEED 
SEPARATES BY GRAVITY TABLE PosiTIoN’ 


Gravity table position Total germination 


Percent 


1 71.7 
2 88.7 
3 90.0 
4 72.0 
5 45.3 


‘Seeds from position six were included in the test but their germination averaged 
less than 1 percent; thus they were not included in this analysis. L.S.D. to compare 
position means at the 0.05 level is 6.8. 


TaBLe 5.—Tue AVERAGE REAL GERMINATION IN PERCENT, AT 30 Days, OF GRAVITY 
TABLE SEED SEPARATES 


Gravity table position Real germination 


Percent 
71.9 
SSO 
92.8 
93.1 


94.4 


to 


‘Real germination is based on the actual number of sound seeds contained in the 
samples. 


TABLE 6.—CALCULATED AVERAGE GERMINATION VALUES BASED ON TOTAL 
GERMINATION OF SEPARATES BY GRAVITY TABLE PosITION' 


Gravity table position Germination values 


1 8.27 
2 12.19 
3 13.76 
+ 8.17 
5 2.92 


‘L.S.D. to compare position means at the 0.05 level is 5.40. 
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ate the data collected during the 
germination tests. Essentially this 
evaluation incorporates both the 
rate and total germination of the 
seed lot into a single numerical ex- 
pression. 


Results and Discussion 


Elimination of empty or blind 
seed.—The data obtained on elimi- 
nation of the empty or blind seed 
are reported in Table 1. These 
data clearly show the effectiveness 
of this process as a means of re- 
moving this undesirable portion of 
the seed lot. It is also noted that 
the sound seed values for four of 
the six separates exceed the 65.8 
percent of the original seed lot. If 
desired, further refinement of the 
separation for the fourth and fifth 
positions could possibly be effected 
by again processing these seed 
separates. 

The results of the weight-per- 
bushel determinations are shown in 
Figure 1. These differences are 
statistically highly significant. One 
of the major implications of these 
values is when they are combined 
with the seed values reported in 
Table 1. These data, reported in 
Table 2, show that by the elimina- 
tion of seed collected at position 
six a reduction of approximately 
11 and 18 percent, respectively, is 
effected in the weight and volume 
of seed requiring storage. Further. 
probably a wiser separation would 
also eliminate those seed from posi- 
tion five. This elimination would 
reduce weight and volume by an 
approximate total of 18 and 26 
pereent respectively. Such savings 
in the limited seed storage facilities 
at most nurseries would be wel- 
comed. Also implied, but non- 
assessable, is the influence which 
these separate eliminations would 
have on the rates of sowing and the 
resulting stands. 

An additional important feature 
is that this further processing is 
not lengthy or laborious, the entire 
440 pound lot being processed in 
approximately one-half hour. 

Influence on indices of seed qual- 
ity.—These separations have fur- 
ther significance than elimination 
of empty or blind seed. An impor- 
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tant index of quality which is af- 
fected is the number of seed per 
pound (Table 3). With an increase 
in the percentage of empties and 
with a decrease in specific gravity 
the number of seed per pound in- 
creased by position in a significant 
or highly significant manner with 
the exception of from two to three. 

The average total germination of 
the separates shows some addi- 
tional interesting responses (Table 
4). However, it is questionable 
whether these are properties of the 
seed separates or responses to pre- 
germination treatment. From the 
general experience reported by 
Baldwin (7) more prompt germi- 
nation would be expected from the 
heaviest seed. Evidence which in- 
dicates that the pregermination 
treatment might be the econfound- 
ing factor is data based on the real 
germination of separates (Table 
These differences, while not 
statistically significant, do show an 
increase in germination with a pro- 
gression from separates one through 
five, suggesting that the separates 
from 3 and above benefited from 
the pregermination treatment while 
those below were harmed. Varia- 
tion in the response of loblolly pine 


5). 


Robert L. Furniss, forest entomol- 
ogist of the Pacific Northwest Forest 
and Range Experiment Station, U. 8. 
Forest Service, Portland, Ore., has been 
named to the post of associate editor 
for entomology and pathology by Presi- 
dent Garratt. He took over his duties 
in June. 

Furniss suceeeds Dr. Harvey J. Mac- 
Aloney who has served in this capacity 
since October 1952. Dr. MaeAloney 
asked to be relieved on the basis of 
length of tenure. The JourNaL and 
the Society membership are indebted to 
him for his capable service of almost 
seven years’ duration. 

Furniss, widely recognized as a lead- 


seed lots to pregermination treat- 
ment has been reported by Wakely 
(5) and Swofford (4). However, 
little light has been cast on the 
causes. The apparent variation of 
these separates indicates a possible 
explanation. Further investigation 
into this aspect is planned. 

Further germination data pre- 
sented in Figure 2 also show dis- 
tinct differences in rates. Applica- 
tion of Czabator’s technique of de- 
termining germination values to 
the data on total germination are 
reported in Table 6. These results 
show differences in the 
amount and rate of germination 
between separates. However, again 
the possible variation in response 
to pregermination treatment pre- 
vents a clear interpretation. 


Summary 


Further processing by specific 
gravity separation, following de- 
winging and cleaning of a lot of 
loblolly pine seed, effected a sig- 
nificant elimination of empty or 
blind seed. This elimination has 
important implications in (1) the 
reduction of storage space required 
and the weight and volume of seed 
to be stored and (2) the rate and 


BRE 


Furniss Appointed Journal Associate Editor 


ing authority on Northwest insects and 
their control, was born in Oregon but 
reared in New York State. He gradu- 
ated in 1930 from the State University 
College of Forestry at Syracuse Uni- 
versity (N.Y.) with a major in forest 
entomology. He began his career with 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine in California, moving to 
the Portland Forest Insect Laboratory 
in 1936. In 1942 he was placed in 
charge of the laboratory. In 1953 the 
Bureau part of the Forest 
Service. 

Furniss is credited for major con- 
tributions in developing control tech- 
niques for spruce budworm and was 


became 
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results of nursery sowings and di- 
rect seedings. The gravity separa- 
tion of this seed lot also significant- 
ly influenced some of the indices of 
seed quality, namely (a) number 
of seed per pound, (b) weight of 
seed/unit volume, (c) viability, and 
(d) germination values, all of which 
are important in any regeneration 
methods involving the sowing of 
seed. This separation also provides 
leads for the possible explanation 
of the variation encountered with 
seed in response to pregermination 
treatment. 
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a pioneer in the development of aerial 
surveys for determining insect damage. 
He helped organize the Western Forest 
Insect Work Conference, of which he 
is past chairman, and the Northwest 
Forest Pest Action Council. He is past 
president of the Oregon Entomological 
Society and past chairman of the SAF 
Columbia River Section. Onee in 1949 
and again in 1950 he was detailed to 
General MaeArthur’s staff in Japan 
where he worked on forest protection 
measures, 

The Douglas-fir twig weevil was dis- 
covered by our new associate editor. 
It bears the name of Cylindrocopturus 
furnissi. 
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Confirmed’ 


R. Z. Callaham and 
Woodbridge Metcalf 


of 20-year-old pines 
grown in the North Coast Range of 
California confirm the hereditary 
differences in growth associated 
with elevation previously found in 
Ponder- 


Sierra Plantations (7,2 


osa pines (Pinus ponderosa Laws. ) 
and Jeffrey pines (P. jeffrey 
Girev. and Balf.) from seed eol- 
lected? at low elevations grew tall- 
er in 20 years than trees from 
high Sierra seed sources. As one 
would expect, the taller trees also 
were larger in diameter. When 
Jeffrey and ponderosa pines from 
the same elevation were compared, 
the Jeffrey pines exceeded the pon- 
derosa in both height and diameter. 


THE AUTHORS are, respectively, geneticist, 
California Forest and Range Expt. Sta., 
Forest Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and associate professor 
emeritus, School of Forestry, University 


of California, 


‘The second in a series of papers pre 
senting the results of long-term inves 
tigations into the variation in this species 
being conducted at the Institute of For 
est Genetics, Placerville, Calif. The first 
paper in this series (2) showed the in 
fluence of elevation of seed souree on 
subsequent growth. 

‘The seeds used in this study were 
part of the large assemblage collected 
under the direetion of Lloyd Austin. 
Two other studies have utilized these 


seeds { 7). 


1.—-Tue NUMBER OF SEPARATE FIELD PLoTs IN EAcu 


Altitudinal Races of Pinus ponderosa 


Among pines grown in the Placer- 
ville nursery, however, at one and 
five years the ponderosas were tall- 
er than the Jeffreys from the same 
elevation. The formal statistical 
relationships between early growth 
and growth over 20 years were not 
computed, but graphical compari- 
sons confirm that early growth can 
be used in predicting long-term 
growth rates (1). 


The Study 


These conelusions are the fruits 
of a long-term cooperative under- 
taking between the U. S. Forest 
Service, the University of Califor- 
nia, and the California Division of 
Forestry. In 1937 Lloyd Austin 
sowed 12 lots of seed in the nursery 
of the Institute of Forest Geneties. 
Each lot represented a mixture of 
seed from several trees (Table 1) 
of ponderosa or Jeffrey pine. The 
trees were selected to give lots of 
seed representing elevational zones 
of 1,000 feet. The actual mean 
elevation for each lot differs some- 
what from the zone midpoints: 
500, 1,500, 2,500 feet, ete. The 
same number of seeds from each 
tree were used in making up the 
lot of seed for a particular zone. 


1,000 Foor ELEVATION 


ON Seep Was From INpbIvipuaL TREES 


Pinus ponderosa 


Zone midpoint Zone means 


Feet Feet 
500 544 
1,500 1,500 
2 500 2 429 
3,500 3,491 
4,500 4,445 
5.500 § 3 


6,500 6.354 


3,500 3,450 
5,500 5,797 
6,500 6,315 
7.500 7,305 
8,500 8,235 


Field plots Trees 
Number Number 
23 23 
15 15 
27 30 
30 
13 15 
12 15 
11 15 
l 3 
2 3 
10 
4 14 
l 2 


The 12 lots of seed were sown in a 
Latin square design in the nursery. 
Each seedling was measured at the 
end of the first and fifth seasons 
of growth and was scored for the 
development of a terminal bud at 
the close of the first growing sea- 
son. 

The North Coast planting site is 
a few miles south of Willits, Cali- 
fornia, on U. S. 101 at an eleva- 
tion of 1,830 feet. The site had 
been donated to the University of 
California, School of Forestry, by 
Charles S. Howard. Woodbridge 
Metealf suggested that this piece 
of land would make an = admir- 
able site for testing the Sierra 
seed sources in the Coast Range. 
In the spring of 1939, CCC crews 
under direction of the California 
Division of Forestry established a 
plantation of 2-vear-old seedlings 
on the area. 

The plantation was laid out in 
four blocks; one subsequently was 
destroyed. Each block contained 
16 seedlings of each of the 12 ele- 
vational zones. These 16 seedlings 
were grouped in a 4 by 4 arrange- 
ment. <A blank row was left  be- 
tween the groups of seedlings from 
each zone. Each group was ran- 
domly positioned in every block. 

The trees survived the planting 
shock very well. After one year in 
the ground, 77 percent of the pon- 
derosas and 68 percent of the Jef- 
freys survived. Elevation of seed 
source did not affect plantation 
survival. Low and high elevation 
progenies survived equally well. 
Each dead tree was replaced with 
a seedling from its own elevation 
in 1940. 

All surviving trees were mea- 
sured on May 30, 1956, the middle 
of the 20th growing season, by E. 
E. Gilden and the authors. The 
height of each tree was estimated 
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Fig. 1. 
season for pines grown at 1,800 feet 
Range. 


to the nearest foot with a range 
rod, and the breast height diameter 
was measured to 0.1 ineh with a 
steel tape. The relocation of the 
highway destroyed the plantation 
soon after this measurement. 


Results 

Statistical analyses of these data® 
showed the highly significant  in- 
fluence of elevation on the height 
and the diameter of both pines. 
The analysis of variance used in 
this study took into account the 
unequal number of survivors in 
each cell of the design (3). For 
each species the simple regressions 
of height and diameter on eleva- 
tion were computed (Fig. 1). The 
ponderosa and Jeffrey regression 
lines were essentially parallel for 
height and diameter; the line for 
Jeffrey was higher in both eases. 
This means that 20-year-old Jeffrey 


‘Statistical analyses of the plantation 
data were made by Simon Stiassney in 
consultation with Evelyn Fix, Statistical 
Laboratory, University of California. 


SIERRA NEVADA SEED SOURCE (1,000 ft.) 


Heights and diameters during the twentieth growing 
in the North Coast 


6 7 8 9 


JEFFREY|-—~ 


(131) 4 


0.20 

ELEVATION 
Fig. 2.—Heights af 


2 3 4 5 6 f 8 9 
OF SIERRA NEVADA SEED SOURCE (|,000 ft.) 


ter the first and fifth growing seasons for 


pines grown at 2,700 feet in the Sierra Nevada (Institute of 


Forest. Genetics). (Ground line diameters in inches are shown 


in parentheses. ) 


pines in this Coast Range planta- 
tion grew larger than ponderosas 
from comparable elevations. 
Height 

seedlings in the Institute’s nursery 
bed after the first and fifth seasons 
of growth contradicted this latter 
finding. At both times the pon- 
derosa pines were larger than their 


measurements of the 


Jeffrey pine neighbors; the heights 
and diameters showed the same ele- 
vational trend as at 20 years (Fig. 
2). An analysis of variance of the 
first-year seedling heights showed 
these elevational differences to be 
highly significant. These early 
growth differences are heritable 
and cannot be solely attributed to 
associated differences in seed size 
(Fig. 3). The initial variations in 
seed size were not large enough to 
account for the very large varia- 
tions in first year growth. 

The ponderosas from all eleva- 
tions showed little tendency to de- 
velop terminal buds, but the Jef- 
freys showed an overall greater 


tendency to bud development (Fig. 
4). Each seedling was scored for 
bud development at the close of the 
first growing season. The seale 
ranged from 0 to 10; from no evi- 
dence of a terminal dormant bud, 
to typical dormant present. 
For Jeffrey pine the data sug- 
gested fewer buds at higher eleva- 
tion; this difference is difficult to 
explain. One logically might expect 
higher elevation sources to exhibit 
a more pronounced dormant bud. 
The environmental conditions at 
the low elevation of this nursery 
planting may not have been suit- 
able to stimulate bud formation on 
seedlings from the higher sources. 


Discussion 


The performance of certain 
samples deserves further comment. 
For example, the ponderosa sample 
from lowest elevation performed 
poorly both in the Coast Range 
planting and in the Sierra Nevada 
nursery. Growth was significantly 
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collected in the Sierra Nevada. 


less than for middle-elevation pon- 
derosa Incidentally, 
many of the low elevation seed 
trees from which the seeds for this 
sample were obtained were isolated 
individuals. Self-pollination would 


progenies. 


be likely in such cases. Other prog- 
eny tests of these same seed trees 
have shown this depression of 
growth (7, 2). 

A word should he 
about the anomalous Jeffrey pine 
from 3,500 feet. The stand from 
which this seed was colleeted is 
located well below the normal dis- 
tribution of Jeffrey pine. The trees 


added here 


grow on an island of serpentine 
soil in the midst of a mixed conifer 
forest where ponderosa pine pre- 
dominates, Of the 10 natural hy- 
brids found among all of the seed- 
lings in the nursery, six were from 
this low-elevation Jeffrey stand. 
The possibility exists of past and 
present introgression of ponderosa 
genes into this Jeffrey pine. This 
introgression might account for the 
unusually small seeds exhibited by 
this low-elevation Jeffrey, for the 
less frequent development of a ter- 


minal bud, and for the rapid 
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Fig. 4.—Development of a terminal bud at the close of the O=No evidence of terminal dormant bud 
first growing season on pines grown at 2,700 feet from seeds 5 = Some scales of bud present 


10= Typical dormant bud 


growth rate of the progenies. 

In addition to these six natural 
hybrids, three more were found 
among the Jeffrey seedlings from 
5,500 feet. This elevation repre- 
sents the tension zone where these 
two species oceur thoroughly 
mixed. No natural hybrids were 
found in any of the ponderosa 
progenies. Perhaps the sequence of 
flowering of the two species pre- 
vents the natural occurrence of 
reciprocal hybrids. 

The Jeffrey pine samples from 
the highest elevation performed in 
an extraordinary and inexplicable 
manner. The female parents were 
two trees growing at 8.235 feet. 
east of the summit of Kit Carson 
Pass. This sample performed poor- 
ly up to five years in the nursery, 
as expected. But in the Coast 
Range this sample exceeded all but 
the lowest elevation Jeffrey and 
ponderosa pines. This reversal rep- 
resents a most interesting geno- 
type-environment interaction. 


Conclusion 


All in all, the results of this 


small test confirm earlier reports 
of the performance of the same 
seed lots in the Sierra Nevada. 
Trees from high elevations, with 
one notable exception, tended to 
grow more slowly than trees from 
low elevations. The larger-seeded 
Jeffrey pines tended to grow slow- 
er at first than the smaller-seeded 
ponderosa pines. Ponderosa pines 
regardless of the elevation from 
whence they came did not produce 
a typical dormant resting bud at 
the end of the first growing season. 
On the other hand, Jeffrey pines 
showed a greater propensity to bud 


development. 
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J. H. Ohman, N. A. Anderson, 
and D. W. French 


LONG DISTANCE SPREAD of oak wilt 
oecurs when spores of Ceratocystis 
fagacearum (Bretz) Hunt. are car- 
ried from tree to tree by insects, 
particularly those in the family 
Nitidulidae, but also by other in- 
sects and squirrels (3, 5, 6, 8, 10, 
11). Overland transmission is more 
likely to occur in the spring (7, 
9, 10) during the period of spring- 
wood formation by the host (17). 
Conidia and ascospores are pro- 
duced on mycelial mats formed 
beneath the bark in the cambial 
zone of recently wilted red or 
black oaks. Members of the white 
oak group, while susceptible to the 
disease, rarely bear mats. 

In Minnesota only trees which 
wilt in July or August are con- 
sidered dangerous from the stand- 
point of bearing mats during the 
spring when transmission is most 
likely to occur. Mat production 
ceases in the fall of the same sea- 
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Comparison of Dry and Chemical Girdling to 
Prevent Sporulation of the Oak Wilt Fungus’ 


Fig. 1.—Completed dry girdle. The small hole below the girdle was used to introduce 
the inoculum. 


son on trees which wilt in June 
while trees which wilt in Septem- 
ber do not bear mats until late 
July or August of the following 
year (1). 

In view of the difficulty of con- 
trolling the vectors, chemical gir- 
dling and dry girdling of wilting 
trees were investigated as means 
of reducing or preventing sporula- 
tion of the fungus to control long 
distance spread of the disease. The 
effectiveness of dry girdling in 
West Virginia has been reported 
(4). 
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Materials and Methods 

The dry girdling treatment con- 
sisted of removing all sapwood in 
a one-inch ring immediately above 
the ground line using a ‘‘ Beaver 
Girdler.’’? A completed girdle is 
shown in Figure 1. 

Chemical girdling consisted of 
removing a six-inch cylinder of 
bark from the tree to be treated by 
first making upper and lower cuts 
through the bark completely 
around the bole and then pounding 
*Manufactured by the Haynes Manu- 
facturing Co., Livingston, Texas. 


um arsenite. 


? 
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‘ Fig, 2.-—Left, removing the cylinder of bark for a chemical girdle. Right, girdle ready for application of sodi = oe 
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the bark with the flat edge of a 
hand ax (Fig. 2). The eylinder re- 
moved was located as near as pos- 
sible to the ground line. The chem- 
ical was then painted liberally on 
the exposed sapwood. 

Two formulations of sodium 
arsenite were used with the chem- 
ical girdle. The first, Atlas ‘‘A’’ 
Debarking Compound, a commer- 
cial preparation containing ap- 
proximately 40 percent sodium 


arsenite, was mixed 1:1 with a 10 
percent aqueous solution of sodium 
pentachlorophenate, and used in 
the 1955 and 1956 tests. The see- 
ond formulation, used in the 1957 
tests, was made by mixing eight 
pounds of dry arsenic trioxide 
(AseOQOs) with two pounds of dry 
sodium hydroxide (NaOH) then 
adding three quarts of water slow- 
lv with continuous stirring. Any 
compound containing sodium ar- 


TABLE 1.—AveRAGE NuMBER OF MATS Propucep Per TREE ON WILTING RED OAKS 


Wuicn Were Dry GIRDLED 


Average number of mats 


Month Total number of trees ‘ per tree 
treated Year Treated Check Treated Check 
June 1956 5 39 1.9 7.9 
July 1955 10 5 0.5 4.6 
July 1957 21 22 5.3 15.1 
August 1955 37 16 1.1 2.8 
August 1957 20 22 1.4 8.8 


TREES WILTING IN JULY 


ARSENITE 
10 


20 — 


ORY GIRDLE 


TREES WILTING IN AUGUST 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF MATS PER TREE 
nm 


SODIUM ARSENITE 

4 

20 DRY GIRDLE 
10 
fe) | 
20 CHECK 
10 1 
© OcT DEC FEB T MART MAY "JUNE 


1957 


1958 


Fia. 3.—-Duration of new mat production and average number of mats formed per 


tree on trees which wilted in July or August of 1957. 
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senite is very toxic to animals and 
precautions should be taken when 
using it. 

Trees treated in each test were 
inoculated with a conidial suspen- 
sion of isolate 907a of C. fagacea- 
rum (an “‘A”’ strain of the fungus 
collected in Minnesota). The trees 
were in a pure even-aged stand, 
approximately 50 vears old, located 
on the Carlos Avery Game Refuge® 
near Wyoming, Minnesota. They 
ranged from 3 to 15 inches d.b.h. 
and averaged approximately 8 
inches d.b.h. The trees were girdled 
when the inoculated trees showed 
incipient wilt involving at least 10 
percent of the crown. In most cases 
this was about five weeks after in- 
oculation. 

seginning one month after treat- 
ment, each tree was examined 
weekly for mats. These examina- 
tions were continued for at least 
two weeks after the cambial zone 
appeared dry and had lost the odor 
characteristic of infected trees in 
the mat producing stage. In the 
1957 experiments the final examina- 
tion was made by climbing each 
tree. Areas where the bark seemed 
loose as well as where there were 
obvious cracks were opened and 
examined. These weekly examina- 
tions were discontinued from mid 
November until early April of the 
following year since no new mats 
are known to be produced during 
these months in Minnesota. Mat 
production, on both treated and 
nontreated trees whieh had wilted 
in July or August of the previous 
year, had ceased by July 1 and the 
experiments were coneluded at that 
time. In the 1956 experiment, made 
on trees which wilted in early 
June, mat production ceased by 
mid November of the same vear, 
but the trees were examined the 
following spring. 

Mats produced on trees chemical- 
ly girdled with sodium arsenite 
were considerably smaller than 
those on the check trees. During the 
1957 experiments 13 mats on five 
trees treated with sodium arsenite 


‘Acknowledgment is made the 
Minnesota Department of Conservation 
for use of areas in the Carlos Avery 
Game Refuge. 
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and 48 mats on five check trees 
were measured. The approximate 
area of the mats was determined 
by multiplying the length by the 
width of each mat. The area so ob- 
tained is not necessarily an ac- 
curate measure of mat size, as most 
mats are elliptical in shape, but it 
reasonable value for 
purposes of comparison. 


does give a 


Trees on which mats form in the 
spring of the year have a sapwood 
moisture content of approximately 
40 percent (wet weight basis) or 
higher (2). During May and June 
1956 the moisture contents of five 
trees dry girdled and two trees 
chemically girdled were  deter- 
mined. The trees wilted and had 
been girdled in August of 1955. 


The trees were felled, and two 
samples of sapwood and adjacent 
heartwood were taken from two- 


inch dises. The samples were placed 
in tared cans in the field, weighed 
on arrival at the laboratory, and 
then dried to a constant weight at 
105°C. 

Three other chemicals, a 2.4-D 
2,.4,5-T mixture (1.6 ounces of the 
butoxy ethanol ester of 2,4-dichlo- 
rophenoxyacetie acid 1.6 
ounces of the butoxy ethanol ester 
of 2,4,5-trichlorophenoxyacetie acid 
per gallon of number 2 fuel oil) 
and 2,4-D (32 ounces of the alkano- 
lamine salt of 2.4-dichlorophenoxy- 
acetic acid per gallon of solution) 
and a mixture of two pounds of 
copper sulfate and two pounds of 
chromated zine chloride in one gal- 
lon of water were also tested with 
the chemical girdle. These chemi- 
cals in reduced the 
length of time during which new 
mats were produced as compared 
trees, but did not 
number of mats 


some cases 


to nontreated 
reduce the total 
produced or eliminate spring mat 
formation. 


Results 


Mat production on dry girdled 
trees is summarized in Table 1. 
Duration of new mat formation for 
the 1957 tests is shown in Figure 
3. Dry girdling was effective in 
reducing the number of mats 
formed and prevented mat 
production following 


also 


during the 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF Mats Propucep Per TREE ON WILTING Rep OAKS 


GIRDLED AND TREATED WITH SopiuM ARSENITE 


Average number of mats 


Month _Total number of trees per tree ; 
treated Year Treated Check Treated Check 
June 1956 10 39 0.1 7.9 
July 1957 22 22 0.9 15.1 
August 1955 24 15 1.6 2.8 
August 1957 21 22 3.1 8.8 


TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF MYCELIAL Mat Size ON RED OAKS CHEMICALLY GIRDLED 


WITH SopIuM ARSENITE AND NONTREATED TREES 


Trees 


Mats 
Treatment Total Total 
No. No. 
Sodium arsenite 13 5 
Cheek 48 5 
Range: 


Approximate area 
Sodium arsenite 
Check 


3.5- 12.9 sq. em. 
11.0-112.3 sq. em. 


spring when trees were treated be- 
fore July 15. On trees treated in 
August dry girdling did not pre- 
vent mat production during the 
following spring. The time during 
which new mats were formed was 
reduced and the first mats de- 
veloped sooner than on wilting 
trees which were not girdled. 

Mat production on trees chemi- 
cally girdled with sodium arsenite 
is summarized in Table 2, and the 
duration of new mat formation is 
shown in Figure 3. This treatment 
was the most effective in that the 
number of mats produced was much 
less and no mats were produced the 
following spring regardless of time 
of treatment. The period during 
which new mats were produced 
was greatly reduced in comparison 
with the nontreated checks as il- 
lustrated in Figure 3. 

Mats produced on the nongirdled 
trees were approximately four 
times larger in area than those 
produced — on chemically 
girdled with sodium arsenite. The 
checks averaged 34.0 sq. em. in ap- 
proximate area and those on the 
treated trees averaged 8.3 sq. em. 
(Table 3). 

Tn addition to being much smaller 
than normal some of the mats pro- 
duced on trees treated with sodium 
arsenite did not fully crack the 
bark of the host. Such mats were 
detected by ‘‘sounding’’ with a 
hand ax or by the fact that a few 


trees 


Average 
approximate area 


Av. length Av. width 


Cm, Cm. 


Sq. em, 
4.6 1.8 8.3 
34.0 


7.9 4.1 


cracked the outer bark but not the 
inner bark and thus could be de- 
tected by more careful examination. 
Mats of this type are probably not 
important as a source of inoculum 
since insect vectors such as the 
Nitidulids would have difficulty 
gaining entrance to the mats. 

The great majority of the mats 
produced on trees treated with 
sodium arsenite during the 1957 
tests were more than 20 feet above 
the ground. On trees treated in 
July, 10 percent were found at 
less than 20 feet and on trees 
treated in August, 14 percent were 
at less than 20 feet. This was in 
contrast to the nontreated trees 
which had about half (54 and 50 
percent respectively) of their mats 
at less than 20 feet. 

In both the dry girdle and the 
chemical girdle with sodium ar- 
senite, the sapwood moisture con- 
tent above the treated surface was 
less than 30 percent. The low sap- 
wood moisture content resulting 
from the two treatment methods 
may explain the absence of mats 
on the girdled trees in the spring 
of 1956 and on those treated trees 
which did not bear mats in the 
spring of 1958. 


Discussion 


The chemical girdle using sodium 
arsenite appears to be the most ef- 
fective method of reducing mat 
production and may be one method 
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of limiting overland spread of the 
fungus. The effect of this treatment 
on mat production is threefold. The 
number of mats produced is greatly 
reduced. The mats formed are much 
smaller in size and many are un- 
able to effect the complete crack 
in the bark necessary for some 
vectors to reach the fungus. Mat 
production is eliminated during the 
spring of the year when overland 
transmission is most likely to occur. 


With respect to the number of 
mats produced the treatment is 
more effective when applied to 


trees wilting early in the summer. 
This probably is related to greater 
upward movement of water and 
nutrients early in the season, al- 
lowing better translocation of the 
Even though the total 
number of mats on trees which 
wilted and were treated in Aucust 
was greater than on trees treated 
earlier in the none were 
formed the following spring. The 
fact that the great majority of the 
mats produced on these trees were 
above 20 feet and reduced in size 


chemical. 


season, 


suggests the possibility of an in- 
sufficient amount of chemical mov- 
ing to the upper that 
inhibition rather than prevention 
occurred, Perhaps if more chemi- 
cal could be introduced into the 
tree, the treatment would be even 


eTown so 


more effective. 

Very few mats were formed on 
trees which wilted and were dry 
girdled in August, but the fact 
that most of these were formed the 
following spring eliminates dry 
girdling as an effective treatment, 
at least for trees wilting in August. 
The difference in effectiveness of 
the treatment when applied at dif- 
ferent periods probably is due to 
the moisture relations important in 
mat formation. The moisture con- 
tent of the sapwood is significantly 
higher in healthy red oaks in the 


“‘erowing condition’’ (June 15 to 
July 20) than in the ‘‘resting con- 
dition’’ (July 29 to leaf fall) and 
the sapwood moisture content of 
wilting trees remains for some time 
at a level near that prevailing in 
July (2). Thus a wilting tree dry 
girdled in July would have a 
higher moisture content above the 
girdle than a similar tree girdled 
in August. However, 15 percent of 
the August wilting trees that were 
dry girdled did produce mats the 
following spring. This cannot be 
explained on the basis of incom- 
plete or too shallow girdling since 
another cheek was made on the 
trees which produced mats the fol- 
lowing spring and all were found 
to have been completely girdled. 

A combination of the two most 
effective treatments—dry girdling 
and chemical girdling with sodium 
arsenite—might prove a highly ef- 
fective control. Investigations are 
being conducted at present to 
determine this. 


Summary 


Tests involving nearly 300 trees 
were made over a three year pe- 
riod to compare the effectiveness of 
chemical girdling with sodium ar- 
senite and dry girdling in the pre- 
vention of mycelial mat formation 
by the oak wilt fungus on inocu- 
lated red oaks. 

The nontreated 
each experiment 
mats over a longer period than the 
treated and in the ease of 
trees which wilted in July and 
August produced their 
mats during the spring following 


trees in 
more 


cheek 
produced 


trees 
most of 


inoculation. 

The chemical girdle using sodium 
arsenite was superior to other treat- 
ments. Spring mat production was 
eliminated, the average number of 
mats per tree was much less, the 
duration of new mat production 
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was much shorter, and mat size 
was smaller than on the nontreated 
trees. 

Dry girdling of trees that wilted 
in July prevented mats from form- 
ing on these trees the following 
spring. Mats did form, however, 
on some of the trees that were dry 
girdled in August. The average 
number of mats per tree and the 
duration of new mat production 
was shorter than on the nontreated 
checks. 
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Notes and Observations 


A Rapid Method of Establishing Permanent Sample Plots 


The time required to establish 
and maintain small, permanent 
sample plots can be reduced by a 
device that facilitates mapping or 
recording the location of plants 
within the plots. The device con- 
sists simply of a disk of plywood or 
similar material with its surface 
divided into 36 ten-degree sectors 
numbered clockwise. In use, it is 
placed on the ground at plot center 
with the line between sectors 1 and 
36 pointing north. The location of 
a given plant within a plot is then 
established by measuring the dis- 
tance from the circumference of the 
disk and noting the number of the 
sector in which it lies. 

A 3-inch hole in the center of the 
disk permits it to be slipped over 
a 2x2 inch stake located at plot cen- 
ter. The disk is held in place by a 
wire pin slipped through a hole in 
the disk and into the ground. The 
pin holds the disk stationary while 
measurements are taken on plants 
within the plot. For measuring dis- 
tances, a tape is connected to the 
end of a piece of wire. The other 
end of the wire is looped, slipped 
over the stake, and rests on the disk 
so that the zero mark on the tape 
corresponds to the outer edge of the 
disk (Fig. 1). As the tape is rotated 
around the stake, the sector and dis- 
tance of a plant ean be read direct- 
lv from the disk and tape. 


The plot formed by using this 
method is a ring or annulus because 
the area under the disk is not in- 
eluded in the plot. It was found 
that using a disk 1.62 feet in diam- 
eter would result in a 1-milacre an- 
nulus with a width of exactly 3 feet 
—an easy number to work with. 
Moreover, a disk of this size is large 
enough for easy reading of the sec- 
tors yet small enough to carry con- 
veniently. The plot size can be 
changed by varying the distance 


Fia, 1.—The disk ready for use. 


TABLE 1.—WIDTH OF ANNULI FOR DIFFER- 
ENT Si1zE MILAcRE PLoTs FOR A DISK 
1.62 FEET IN DIAMETER 


Width of annulus 


Plot size 


Milacres Feet 
1 3.0 
2 4.5 
3 5.7 
4 6.7 
5 7.6 


read on the tape (Table 1). 

This method, like other types of 
cireular plots,’ is simple and conve- 
nient to use and requires only one 
stake. In addition, use of the disk 
reduces the time of relocating seed- 
lings. In Illinois the disk has been 
used in establishing and resurvey- 
ing permanent plots for observing 
the establishment, growth, and mor- 
tality of natural regeneration. And, 
since the area adjacent to the stake 
is excluded from the annular plot, 
there is little chance of chemically 
treated stakes affecting measured 
seedlings. 

For random sampling within cir- 
cular plots the disk facilitates the 
location of angular coordinants.” It 


Division of Silvies, Branch of Re 
search, Forest Service. Sample plots in 
silvicultural research. U. 8S. Dept. of 
Cireular No. 333, 90 pp., illus. 


*Gaiser, R. N. Random sampling within 
cireular plots by means of polar ecoordi- 
nants. Jour. Forestry 49:916-917, illus. 
1951. 
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is not necessary to reset and sight 
through a staff compass since the 
sectors can be read directly from 
the disk. 

The disk method can be used in 
combination with larger circular 
plots similar to those deseribed by 
Stott and Ryan.* Circular tally 
sheets, designed for these larger 
plots, can also be used with the 
disk. 

Speed, simplicity, and accuracy 
make this a convenient method for 
establishing permanent plots, for 
sampling understory vegetation, or 
for establishing experimental plant- 
ings with polar coordinants. 

Davip J. NEEBE 

and STEPHEN G. Boyce 

Foresters, Carbondale Forest 
Research Center, Central States 
Forest Experiment Station, 
U.S. Dept. Agric., Forest Service, 
Carbondale, Il. 
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National Forests and 
Parks Established in 
Colombia 


One of the early actions taken 
rather recently by the new repre- 
sentative government in Colombia 
was enactment of a law establish- 
ing an extensive national forest 
(watershed and soil protection) 
system. It provides also for na- 
tional parks. The area involved is 
close to 50 percent of the total 
area of the country. 

That is probably a new high in 
the world in percentage of total 
area of a country devoted to such 
publie purposes. However to be 
considered in that connection are 
such important points as the fol- 
lowing: Colombia is extremely 
mountainous. Three towering cor- 
dilleras of the Andes occupy most 
of its western half. Exploitation 


*Stott, C. B. and E, J. Ryan. A per 
manent sample plot technique adapted to 
commercial timber stands. Jour. Forestry 
37 :347-349, illus. 1939. 
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of the timber, range and soil in this 
heavily populated zone has been ex- 
cessive for several hundred years. 
As a result serious floods, erosion 
and other damage to the watershed 
are commonplace. The eastern half 
of the country is still quite inac- 
Great 


and uninhabited. 


areas here in the headwaters of the 


cessible 


Orinoco and Amazon are occupied 
unhealthful, tropical 
Largely of that 
combination of difficulties not much 
more than two and a half percent 
of the country is under cultivation. 


by marshy, 


forests. because 


The new law places the adminis- 
tration of the public forest and 
watershed protection areas, includ. 
ing privately owned lands within 
these units, under the supervision 
of the Minister of Agriculture. It 
authorizes and directs him with 
regard to these areas: (a) to have 
appropriate sites classified for agri- 
occupaney; (b) 
regulations 


eultural and 


to 


use 


issue and enforce 


needed to obtain the best possible 
use of the land and resources in- 
“forest ex- 
na- 


cluding’ satisfactory 
ploitation’’ to 
tional parks, botanical gardens and 
biological reserves; (d) to manage 


(@) establish 


the wildlife resources; (e) to take 
other specified actions as needed; 
and (f) to employ the personnel 
needed to meet these responsibil- 
ities—to the extent that appropria- 
tions are made available for such 
purposes. 

It is understood that the new law 
was initiatedby. Minister of Agri- 
culture, Dr. Jorge Mejia S., a Uni- 
versity of California graduate who 
is well acquainted with U. S. for- 
esters and with the national for- 
in the Sierras of that state. 
Representatives in Colombia of oth- 
er countries which have large areas 
of public forests were also called 
on by the minister for advice, in- 
cluding Ambassador Ford of Can- 
ada, and the Swedish Embassy. 


ests 
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Soil-Moisture Depletion Rate in Puerto Rico 
Less Than in Drier Climates’ 


In a recent study in Puerto Rico, 
soil-moisture depletion rates were 
found to be about one-half those in 
the United States for similar sites 
(4). 

In temperate latitudes, the dry- 
ing rate of soil varies with the sea- 
sons. Winter rates are usually low. 
Summer rates are highest, and 
spring and autumn rates about one- 
half the summer rate. The year- 
long rate in Puerto Rico was about 
equal to the spring-fall rate in the 
United States. 

The duration of 
pletion rates at all latitudes corre- 
sponds roughly to the length of the 
In interior Alaska, 
rates of 


‘*summer’’ de- 


growing season. 
near Fairbanks, summer 
drying apply from June through 


‘A report of a cooperative study by 
the Southern Forest Expt. Sta., Forest 
Service, U. S. Dept. Agric., and the Wa 
terways Expt. Sta. (Vicksburg, Missis 
sippi), Corps of Engineers, U. 8S. Army. 


August (3). In northern Wiscon- 
sin, they generally last from late 
May to late September. In Missis- 
sippi, the summer rate is appli- 
cable from May 10 to October 15, 
on the average. The trend continues 
down into the tropical climate of 
where the growing 


Puerto Rico, 


TABLE 1.—-YEARLONG 


SEASONAL 
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Dr. Mejia also initiated legisla- 
tion calling for extensive but mod- 
erate other changes in land use in 
Colombia, including inducements 
to convert to more intensive agri- 
culture many large areas of land 
now being used only as low-calory- 
yielding pastures by absentee own- 
ers and others. 

Enactment of this law seems to 
provide an indispensable base for a 
system of well na- 
tional forests and parks. However, 
continuing advice from foresters of 
which have 


administered 


other countries gone 
through a similar experience, plus 
mainly a tremendous effort by 
Colombian foresters, will no doubt 
now be needed to place these areas 
actually under effective adminis- 
tration. It will be a most challeng- 
ing task for them. 


W. Loverina! 


Loveridge’s obitu- 
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Editor’s note.—Mr. 
ary appears on page 


season and soil-moisture depletion 
are almost uniform the vear around. 

The procedures used were simi- 
lar to those of previous soil-mois- 
ture studies in the United States, 
including Alaska. Soil-moisture 
determinations six 
made daily from September 1955 
to June 1956. The 
tent of the upper two feet of soil 
was measured daily at depths of 
1.5, 4.5, 7.5, 15, and 21 inches with 


sites were 


moisture con- 


Rate oF Moisture Loss tx Puerto Rico as Comparep WITH 
RATES IN 


CLIMATES 


Average daily moisture loss, 
0- to 12-inch depth 


Loeation Sites Summer Spring-fall Winter 
No. — Inches 
Puerto Rico 6 0.06 0.06 0.06 
Vicksburg, Miss. 7 ll 07 
Oxford, Miss. 3 05 
Alexandria, La. 2 13 .08 05 
Nacogdoches, Texas 3 10 07 05 
Crossett, Ark. 5 10 04 02 
Poplar Bluff, Mo., and Grantsburg, I. 2 32 06 4 
Rhinelander, Wis. 10 05 04 
Priest River, Idaho 4 11 06 No data 
Fairbanks, Alaska 2 10 07 No data 
Average of all sites, excluding 
Puerto Rico 06 04 
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Growth Response of Rooted 


TABLE 2.—CUMULATIVE MorsturRE Loss From 0- T0 12-INCH LAYER OF SELECTED 
Sires IN Puerto Rico AND CENTRAL MISSISSIPPI 


Vieksburg, Miss. Puerto Rico Cuttings of Pine and 


Commerce Collins Rio Piedras Coloso 
Day Silty Clay Silt Loam Clay Silt Loam Spruce! 
Inches Inches Inches Inches 

1 0.24 0.18 0.05 0.01 In the paper, ‘‘ Effects Of Stock 
10 1.59 1.47 75 80 Response of Picea abies, Pinus 
resinosa and Pinus strobus,’’ in the 
ry 143 May 1959 issue of the JouRNAL oF 


25 2.50 3.02 1.30 


fiberglas units (1, 2). 

The average yearlong soil-mois- 
ture loss for the six sites in Puerto 
Rico was 0.06 inch per day. The 
Variation between sites was 0.05 to 
0.08 inch. As Table 1 indicates, the 
average rate is approximately one- 
half the daily summer loss recorded 
for 9 areas between central Mis- 
sissippi and Fairbanks, Alaska. 
The averages in the table are of the 
rate for the first 25 days after 
field-maximum moisture content 
was reached. 

The comparatively slow deple- 
tion rate for the Puerto Rico sites 
was maintained throughout the 
drying period. This may be il- 
lustrated by data from two sites 
in Puerto Rico and two near Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi (Table 2). 

The Coloso and Collins silt loams 
are both bottom-land soils and both 
were under grass. The Commerce 
silty clay is also a bottom-land soil 
and was covered with pasture 
grasses. The Rio Piedras clay site, 
also in a pasture, was on a slope 
of 8 percent, and thus in a better 
position to drain than any of the 
others. 

The Commeree silty clay and the 
Collins silt loam in Mississippi each 
dried to the wilting point within 
the 25-day period, while the Rio 
Piedras clay and the Coloso silt 
loam in Puerto Rico each lost little 
more than half their available 
water in the same length of time. 

These observations appear. to 
verify those of Wilm (5), who 
states that, ‘‘. . . It is often con- 
sidered that evapo-transpiration 
opportunity directly with 
annual precipitation. This may be 
generally true when total annual 


precipitation does not greatly ex- 
ceed potential evapo-transpiration. 
But in humid areas with excessive 
precipitation, it seems logical that 
evapo-transpiration opportunity 
may actually decrease with further 
increases in precipitation. This 
seems to be illustrated by precipi- 
tation-runoff relations in the Lu- 
quillo Mountains of Puerto Rico, 
where precipitation is around 200 
inches ... and approximate runoff 
data indicate total evapo-transpi- 
ration losses around 20 inches... 
or less.’’ Since the rainfall at the 
study sites in Puerto Rico totaled 
about 75 inches from September 
1955 to June 1956, these sites may 
well fall into the ‘‘excessive’’ rain- 
fall category. 
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FORESTRY it was reported that cut- 
tings taken from these trees were 
rooted with comparative ease under 
the conditions of the experiment. 
The cuttings rooted in that experi- 
ment were planted in a nursery row 
in a sandy loam soil a few hours 
after they were removed from the 
propagating greenhouse. They were 
shaded for approximately four 
weeks after they were planted and 
were then allowed to grow on with- 
out any other special care. Sinee a 
great deal of interest has been ex- 
pressed in the results of the ex- 
periment the following information 
describing the growth and develop- 
ment of these plants is presented. 

An average 2-0 seedling of red 
pine is 8 to 10 inches tall and has 
a stem thickness of one quarter 
inch or less. The foliage is fairly 
dense and the root system is com- 
prised of 2 or 3 fine major roots 
from which develop several laterals 
of even more delicate texture and 
structure. In Figure 1 it can be 
seen that a 1 year old rooted cut- 
ting has attained the same height 
as an average 2-0 seedling, and in 
addition, the stem diameter is twice 
that of the seedling stem diameter. 
The roots, while admittedly only an 
inch or two longer than those of 
the seedling, are heavier, and 
therefore, more suited for trans- 
planting. 

An average Norway spruce seed- 
ling (2-0) is 7 to 9 inches tall and 
has extremely short lateral 
branches. The root system (Fig. 2) 
is delicate and sparse. The 1 year 
old rooted cutting developed to a 
height one and a half to two times 
that of the seedling; had longer 


*Miscellaneous Pub. No. 337, Contribu 
tion No. 2967 of the Maryland Agric. 
Expt. Sta. (Department of Horticulture), 
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to approximately double that size. 
They are heavier in stem, foliage 
and root structure. 
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Egg Sampling Reveals Trend In White-Fir 
Sawfly Abundance 


Fia. 1,—-One-year rooted cutting (right 
of red pine and 2-0 seedling (left). 


Fig. 2.—One-year rooted cutting (right) 
of Norway spruce and 2-0 seedling 
(left). 


lateral branches which gave it the 
typical pyramidal form of an older 
spruce; and developed a very dense 
root system which was almost as 
long as the entire seedling that was 
twice the age of the cutting. 
White pine responded in a simi- 
lar manner. A typical 2-0 seedling 
is 4 to 6 inches long, has a few 
needles densely arranged at the 
upper extremity of the stem, no 
side branching and only a few fine 
roots. The 1 year old cuttings grew 


Foresters and entomologists are 
both interested in ways of predict- 
ing the population trend of an in- 
sect. Such information would en- 
able them to plan in advance for 
precautionary measures to forestall 
excessive damage to forests. Re- 
cent studies of the white-fir sawfly, 
(Neodiprion abielis {Harr.] [eom- 
plex], have revealed a method that 
shows considerable promise for pre- 
dieting changes in its abundance. 

The white-fir sawfly is a defolia- 
tor belonging to the order Hymen- 
optera. Its eggs are laid from late 
October to early November, in slits 
cut by adult females along the 
edges of true fir needles (Abies 
concolor {Gord. & Glend.] Lindl. 
and A. magnifica A. Murr.). The 
eggs overwinter, then hatch in 
June. The larvae feed gregariously 
in June and July on previous 
years’ foliage, destroving the 
needles. At maturity in late July 
the larvae migrate to the duff, spin 
cocoons, then remain in aestiva- 
tion until they pupate and change 
to adults in the fall. 

These facts were determined as 
a result of detailed biological 
studies! begun in 1953 to investi- 
gate recent white-fir sawfly out- 
breaks. 

As a part of this biological re- 
search a sampling technique using 
the egg stage was developed to 
keep track of population trends. 
This technique provides a conven- 
ient means of estimating the po 
tential damage by larvae. 


The Study 


Two infested areas separated by 
200 airline miles were used in this 
study: Howland Flat, Plumas Na- 
tional Forest, and Crane Flat, 
Yosemite National Park. Ege sam- 

*Struble, George R. Biology and econ 


trol of the white-fir sawfly. Forest Sci. 
3(4): 306-313. Illus, 1957. 


TABLE 1.—Eqaq@ CLUTCHES IN SAMPLES OF 
200 Twies Eacn YEAR aT HOWLAND 


FLAT 
Number of Observed 
Year clutches damage 
Mean S.E. 
1953 125 +7.0 Conspicuous 
1954 37 Visible 
1955 32 +5.0 Barely visible 
+2.9 Indiscernible 


1956 9 


pling was begun at Howland Flat 
in 1953, and at Crane Flat in 1954. 
The sampling was continued an- 
nually through 1957 in both areas. 

Eggs occur in easily identified 
clutches. A clutch consists of all 
the eggs deposited by a single fe- 
male adult sawfly in the needles of 
one or more adjacent shoots of a 
given twig. The mean number of 
eggs per clutch was determined at 
50.38 + 2.55. The viability of eggs 
is high, nearly every egg of a clutch 
hatching. The larvae therefrom be- 
come established into gregarious 
feeding colonies. 

The study areas were subdivided 
into four units. In each unit two 
twigs were clipped from each of 
25 trees at random. Twigs were 
clipped at arm’s reach from the 
ground. They measured about 6 
inches long and contained about 15 
laterals. Collected twigs were kept 
inside individually labelled poly- 
ethylene bags under refrigeration 
until the eggs were counted and 
recorded separately by clutches. 
The samples were taken between 
May 15 and June 1 each year, well 
ahead of hatching. 

The populations of eggs each 
year were closely related to the 
amount of subsequent damage by 
larvae to the foliage. In 1953, when 
the mean number of egg clutches 
at Howland Flat was 125 in 200 
twigs, the damage was conspicuous 
(Table 1). In 1956, when the num- 
ber of clutches found had dropped 
to nine, no damage was discernible. 
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The sampling for each year re- 
vealed a sharp downward decline. 

The same downward trend was 
shown by the Crane Flat infesta- 
tions (Fig. 1). No record was taken 
of the populations at Crane Flat 
in 1953, but in 1954 the numbers 
found there were at a somewhat 
higher level than at Howland Flat. 
From 1954 on, both areas revealed 
sharp reductions each subsequent 
year, with the lowest populations 
in 1957, The Plumas record showed 
a reduction of 99.8 percent of the 
1953 level there: at Yosemite the 
reduction amounted to 97 percent 
of the 1954 level. 

The sudden population decline in 
both from a native 
polvhedrosis epizootic among ma- 
The onset of this 


areas resulted 
turing larvae. 
Virus infection was very sudden in 
both the Howland Flat and Crane 
Flat in 1953. Although 
the sawfly population was not. re- 
corded at Crane Flat in 1953, ob- 
servational hinted at a 
level approaching that at Howland 
Flat. Very likely, the subsequent 


outbreaks 


evidence 
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Fig. 1.—Number of sawtly eggs recorded 
each vear in 200) twig) samples, 


population decline was caused pri 


marily by virus infections, with 
the help of several natural insect 


enemies, 
Application 


The results of this sampling 
method indicate that the trend of 
white-fir sawfly populations may 


be foretold in true fir forests be- 


Fertilizing Cleft and Bottle Graft Scions in an Attempt 
to Increase Graft Unions 


Grafting southern pine scion 


material from older trees onto 
young stock plants is frequently a 
discouraging project in terms of 
vraft success. Any treatment that 
could be imposed on the grafts to 
increase the success of unions be- 
tween scions and stock plants would 
be most welcome to plant propaga- 
tors. scion-fertilization study 
was started at the Lake City, Flor- 
ida, Research Center of the U.S. 
attempt to 
Treat- 
ments used were not successful in 
increasing graft but the re- 
sults are reported here for the in- 


Forest Service an 


improve grafting success. 
take, 


formation of others interested in 


the grafting of slash pine (Pinus 
Engel. ) 

In January 1958, 20 scions were 
each of 4 slash pine 


taken from 


ranging in age from 30 to 45 years. 
All grafting was done on potted 
stock the day after the scions were 
removed from the trees. The bottle- 
vraft technique described by Mer- 
ven! was used for half of the scions. 
The other half were grafted using 
a dormant 
Half the bottle grafts from each 
tree were filled with a primary nu- 
solution 


tissue cleft 


trient recommended — by 
Hoagland and Snyder. The re- 
maining bottle grafts were treated 
with well water. In both cases the 
bottles or vials were kept filled for 
the duration of the test. 

‘Mergen, Francois and Harry Rossoll. 


How to root and graft slash pine. U.S. 
Forest Service, Southeastern Forest) Expt. 


Sta. Paper 46. 1954. 

Hoagland, D. R. and W. Snyder 
Nutrition of the strawberry plant under 
controlled conditions. Amer. Soc. Hort. 
Sci. Proce. 30;:288-294, 1935. 
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fore damage is done. A 200-twig 
sample taken in successive vears 
from 100 randomized trees in any 
given area before the eges hatch 
should provide the basis for doing 
so. Whenever the ege population 
in a sample of this character ex- 
ceeds 20 clutches, damage can vo 
beyond a desirable limit and con- 
trol 

Twenty clutches indicate a mean 
population of about 1,000) larvae 
per 200-twig sample. — If 


may be necessary. 


trolled, populations of this maeni- 
tude will not only cause noticeable 
defoliation, but are likely to  pro- 
duce increased numbers of sawflies 
that will cause further damage. 

The long period in the ege stave 
makes it) possible to sample the 
white-fir sawfly populations far in 
advance of damage. This fact. is 
distinctly advantageous early 
planning for control. 

GEORGE R. STRUBLE 
Entomologist, California Forest 
and Range Experiment Station, 

SN. Department 
of Agriculture 


Forest Nervice, U. 


cleft grafts 


SCLOLIS 


the 
the 
sprayed with a 2.5-percent solution 


On one-half of 


from each tree were 


acid immediately 


after grafting, and were also 


of phosphoric 


sprayed weekly for 10 weeks with 
solutions of 1.2-percent ammonium 
nitrate, 1.0-percent potassium sul- 
fate, and 1.5-percent 
sulfate (Boynton, 1954).* The oth- 
left 


magnesium 


er half were untreated as a 
check. 

On April 16, 1958, approximate- 
lv 3 months after grafting and 
treatment began, a survival count 
Was made to determine treatment 
effect. Results are shown in ‘Table 1. 

Since the fertilizer applied to the 
cleft grafts was different from that 
applied to the bottle grafts, each 
vraft-treatment combination was 


Boynton, Damon. Nutrition by foliar 
application. Ann. Rev. Plant Physiol, 5; 


1954 


(Continucd on page 
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Here are the first new — ali new — chain saws designed exclusively for the professional 
woodcutter! These are money-making saws . . . built to ‘take it” . . . built to produce top 
earnings for you! 

Both new Homelite chain saws give you new design and mechanical features that 
make them easier to handle, simpler to service, safer to operate than any other chain 
saws on the market. 

3oth are powered by a completely new design of the famous Homelite short-stroke, 
high compression engine . . . you get the power to bring down the biggest trees and the 
stamina to stand up under the grind, day in and day out. 

Your first few cuts will tell you that here are two new chain saws designed by profes- 
sionals for use by professionals. Get the full details and a free demonstration today! 


Both chain saws guaranteed for 7 months! 


Homelite 
e gear drive Less 


e 26 pounds (less bar and chain) 
e fells trees up to 10 feet in diameter 


You get a choice of gear ratios with the new Homelite 9-26 
... take either 2.8 to 1 or 3.5 to 1. Either way, you get the 
new centered bar and pistol grip that makes cutting faster, 
easier, more accurate. Straight blades from 18”-60”. ALSO 
WITH CLEARING BAR OR 16” PLUNGE-CUT BOW. 


Homelite 9 | 23 
e direct drive 

e 23 pounds (less bar and chain) 

e fells trees up to 7 feet in diameter 


The fast-cutting Homelite 9-23 gives you a chain speed over 
3,000 feet per minute. Cuts fast and smooth in any posi- 
tion. Its balanced weight makes the 9-23 easy to handle, 
easy to carry in any terrain. Straight blades from 17” to 
42”. ALSO AVAILABLE WITH 16” PLUNGE-CUT BOW. 


L ‘Yellow Pages’ $4.95 weekly 
ia. after small 


A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES. PORT CHESTER. NEW YORK 


down payment. 
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1.—NuMBeR or Grarrs Livinc, BY TREATMENTS, 12 WEEKS FOLLOWING range test are shown in Table 2. 


PREATMEN' Five Grarts Were Mape Per Tree PER TREATMENT 
= Both types of graft were adversely 


*< Bottle graft Cleft graft affected by the fertilizer treat- 
Cheek ments, but there was no significant 
difference between the success of 
untreated cleft grafts and treated 
0 3 bottle grafts. 
rotal 10 3 13 
The study shows that scion-fer- 
tilization treatments in the concen- 
trations used do not have a bene 
Resecr or Rance Test oF SIGNIFICANCE OF GRAFT SUCCESS ficial effect on the success of either 
Fertilized Check cleft or bottle grafts. In any fur 
Vlert grart Bottle graft Cleft grat Bottle graft ther studies using these techniques, 
otal 10 13 16 a lower range of concentrations of 
nutrient solutions is suggested. 
: Note: Any two totals not underscored by the same line are significantly different, R. W. JOHANSEN 
and J. Kraus 
handled as one of four separate that differences due to treatment Southeastern Forest Eaxpt. NSta., 
treatments and analyzed as such. were significant at the 5-pereent Forest Service, 
An analysis of variance showed — level, and the results of a multiple U.S. Dept. Agric. 


PROPOSED MELTING ANNOUNCEMENT 
| Forest Geneticists to Meet at Placerville Prior to 8.A.F. Meetings 


The S.A.F. Committee on Forest Tree Improvement and the Western Forest 
Geneties Association will meet together at the Institute of Forest Genetics, 
Placerville, California, on November 13 and 14, 1959. The Institute’s pioneering 
work in basie forest genetics research makes it the “Meeea” of American tree 
breeders, thus an ideal place for the joint meeting. 


F. I. (Pete) Righter, chief, Division of Forest Genetics Researeh, Cali 


fornia Forest and Range Experiment Station, U.S. Forest Service, and host ot 
the meeting, assures participants of an interesting, guided tour of genetics 
installations on or near the Institute grounds. Other highlights of the meeting 
will be presentation of several forest genetics research papers, plus the regular 
business meeting of the W.F.G.A. Interested foresters are welcome. Apply weli 
in advance to the Chairman, Committee on Forest Tree Improvement, Society 
ac of American Foresters, Northern Idaho Forest Genetics Center, 1221) South 
a Main Street, Moscow, Idaho, for attendance applications. 

A complete list of tithes and authors of research papers to he presented 
at this joint meeting will be ineluded in the annual S.A.F. Meeting Program. 


R. T. Bisncguam, Chairman 


S.A... Committee on Forest Tree Improvement 
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Points of View 


Comments on New Growth Percent Formulae 


Professor Belyea’s article’ in the 
February 1959 JouRNAL OF For- 
ESTRY adduces the usual @ priori 
arguments favoring compound in- 
terest, econeerning which foresters 
can form their own opinion by ob- 
serving actual volumes of an un- 
cut timber stand at three or more 
points in time. 

His arguments for a 
‘‘organic’’ projection do not men- 
tion the fact that this projection, 
when correctly used, is exactly the 
same as the compound-interest pro- 
jection. He appears to advocate 
that log, (1 + () be used as an 
approximation for compound-in- 
terest rate (C) in the familiar 
compound-interest rate formula. 
Incorrectly used as a substitute for 


so-called 


compound interest, the ‘‘organic’’ 
rate will not validly project initial 
volume to actually measured ter- 
minal volume. The magnitude of 
bias involved in doing this can be 
tabulated exactly, as I have done 
in Figure 3. 


projection by the various ‘‘rate’ 
formulae, I have prepared Figures 
1 and 2. 

All three of the simple-interest 
formulae (extended as necessary ) 
will pass through initial V,, ter- 
minal V,, and arithmetic mean 
= Vn . The differences in rates 
S, M, and T merely compensate for 
the difference in base. The assump- 
tion is that stand volume per acre 
inereases a constant amount each 
year—or that it will plot as a 
straight line. 

The three compound-interest for- 
mulae (extended as necessary) in- 
volve a single rate C and pass 
through initial V,, terminal V,, 
and geometric mean \/ The 
assumption is that stand volume 
per acre increases in ever-increas- 
ing amounts each year—or that it 
will plot as an upward-cupped 
curve. 


The two logarithmie forms of 
the compound-interest formulae in- 
volving L and B describe exactly 
the same upward-cupped curve as 
the basic compound-interest curve. 
Some people think that it is 
simpler to work with logarithms 
than compound-interest tables. For 
instance, the sum of logig V, plus 
(B times n) equals logig V,. If, 
however, L is used as an approxi- 
mation for C in the compound-in- 
terest formula, V, cannot validly 
be projected to V,,. The biased ap- 
proximate value of C is compared 
with the correct value in Figure 3. 
Bias increases as C increases. 

Logically, the proper way to 
project stand volume by using 
rate formulae is to caleulate the 
rate from V,, V,, and n in the past, 
express in appropriate terms the 
future time to which projection is 
desired, and use the appropriate 
function and base shown under 
‘*Valid Connection or Projection”’ 
in Figure 1. All of the following 
simple interest projections to (n 


NAME OF GROWTH RATE 


DEFINITION 


VALID CONNECTION or PROJECTION 


Professor Belyea also advocates 
a ‘‘geometric’’ rate which is mere- 
ly simple interest (start of term) 
multiplied by the square root of 


2Ya—Vo(1) | Vo = Vv 


Simple interest (start of term) S= 
Vo 


(1+) OF Vo 


Mid-term simple interest 5 
(P. 


ressier's rate) 


initial volume Terminal simple interest (1-NT) Va = Vo 


. Presumably he 
terminal volume 


intends that this too be used as an __ | Compound interest (stort of term) (1+C) Vo = Vn 


approximation for C in the com- 
pound-interest formula, because 
the ‘‘geometric’’ rate cannot be 
used in a legitimate projection 
function connecting any two of the 
three given quantities (initial 
volume, terminal volume, or their 


n 
= Va Or Vo 


(1+ CY" 


Mid-term compound interest 


Terminal compound interest 


Compound interest (natural logs) (e¢)” \O= Vp 


Compound interest (Briggsian logs) (10°)” = Vp 
geometric mean). 

In the interest of clarifying 
names, algebraic relationships, and 
appropriate bases for valid volume 


V, - V, 


N.B. Use of L or G as approximations for C will inevitably inject some bias 


*Belyea, Harold Cahill. Two new for- 
mulae for predicting growth percent. 
Jour. Forestry 57:104-107. 1959. 


Fig. 1.—Definition of so-called ‘‘growth rates’’ and valid connections or projections 
involving them, where n = number of years, V. = initial volume, and Vn = ter- 
minal volume. 
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S = Annual simple interest on initial volume 
s\/e 2 3 4 
Vp L = log, (1 + C) 
Be $4 
M = 01 .00 995 .00 005 
Vn + Vo) .02 .01 980 .00 020 
.02 956 .00 044 
/ Vo \ .04 .03 922 .00 078 
.05 .04 879 .00 121 
. 06 .05 827 .00 173 
.07 .06 766 .00 234 
C = ¥l+nS-1! (or compound interest) .08 .07 696 00 304 
09 .08 618 .00 382 
ce .10 .09 531 .00 469 
= C-%& = 2.30268 ll 436 00 564 
Ge ( 2 3 .12 .11 333 00 667 
.13 .12 222 .00 778 
14 .13 103 .00 897 
| lo V, 
B = log, 43431 
‘ Fig. 3.—Comparison of compound-interest rate (C) with loga 


Fig. 2.—Algebraie relationships between 
’’? used in projection, where n 


**growth rates 


in period, I initial volume, and Vy 


end of ” years 


5) years are identical, even 
though bases, rates, and time in- 
tervals differ: 


[1+ (n+5) 8S] [V,] 
1+ (5) T] [Va] 


The three compound-interest for- 
mulae employ different time in- 
tervals and bases but have identi- 
eal C's 

If an upward-cupped curve of 
stand volume over time is assumed, 
use of S with V, will project to 
exactly the same Vo, as would use 
of © with V,. Thus, even for those 
who close their eves and insist that 
volume growth tends to follow an 
ever-accelerating upward-cupped 
curve most of the time, there is a 
simple-interest alternative which 
coincides with compound interest 
calculations where the forward pro- 
jection is equal in time to the 
period over which growth was 
measured in the past. Use of M 


various so-ealled 
number of years 
terminal volume at 


with V, would assume somewhat 
less volume acceleration than using 
either S or C with V,. Other mani- 
pulations involving different as- 
sumptions are not hard to visualize. 

It should be quite obvious from 
Figures 1 and 2 that numerical 
differences between S, G, M, T, C, 
L, and B are to be expected since 
they either appear in different pro- 
jection functions or are used with 
different bases. All of them will 
project from an appropriate base 
(except G, which cannot validly 
project ) to the same V,,. Henee, 
the demonstration of numerical 
‘‘rate’’ differences in Professor 
Belyea’s Table 1 on page 107 of 
the February 1959 JouRNAL proves 
nothing, even if one accepts the 
exponential curve involving C as 
being most realistic (whieh I do 
not). 

Professor Belyea’s Table 1 does 
demonstrate that using compound 
interest or logarithms in growth 
projection can easily result in 
arithmetic errors probably due to 


rithmic aproximation (L). 


faulty table entry or interpola- 
tion. In his 8-inch d.b.h. elass, he 
vives C= 10850, L — 10554, and 
divergence (C — L)= .00266. A 
table of the necessary relationships 
between these quantities is given 
in Figure 3, which shows that when 
C lies between .10 and .11, then 
(C L) must lie between .00469 
and .00564 (which his .00266 does 
not). Similarly, in his 22-ineh class, 
where C = .02217 lies between C 
.02 and C = .03, the true (C 
— L) or divergence shown in Fig- 
ure 3 must lie between .00020 and 
00044 (which his .00108 does not). 
There are also other inconsistent 
items in his Table 1, indicating 
computational errors. It would ap- 
pear that the computational com- 
plication of logs and compound in- 
terest is a serious disadvantage 
even when used by sophisticated 
people. 
L. R. GROsENBAUGH 
Southern Forest Experiment 
Station. Forest Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture 
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What is unit area control? This 
is still a good question after read- 
ing LeBarron’s presentation in the 
September 1958 JourNnat.' In this 
article and elsewhere one can get a 
miscellany of definitions and semi- 
definitions such as a ‘‘silvicultural 
concept’’? (but not a system); a 
‘*management method’’; ‘‘a system 
—an orderly approach to the prob- 
lem of aecomplishing continuous 
forest production’’; a complex 
idea’’; and more generally, man- 
agement by small units emphasiz- 
ing an ecological approach, regen- 
eration, and treatment of groups 
rather than individual trees, to 
name some. The term was coined 
by Dunning, further developed by 
Hallin, and the concept has devel- 
oped in the national forests of 
California. 

Basically. it seems to boil down 
to identifying small stand condition 
groups or classes and treating them 
according to their silvicultural 
needs using any means appropriate. 
This general idea is not at all new 
and seareely seems to justify coin- 


ce 


ae 


ing a new term, calling it a 
tem,’’ ete. Why. then, the term 
and the vogue it seems to be hav- 
ing in the West? 

Taken in its U. S. Forest Service 
context in California where it de- 
veloped, the approach has much 
significance. Research foresters 
there have long felt that eutting 
practices applied in pine were not 
resulting in satisfactory regenera- 
tion, there was too much brush en- 
croachment, and the like. National 
forest marking rules tend to 
emphasize individual tree selection 
by tree risk or condition classifiea- 
tions and often have been rigidly 
applied. The idea of unit area con- 
trol was born in this situation. It is 
something of a charter of silvicul- 
tural flexibility. an approach de- 
signed to come to grips with the 
definitely on-the-ground of 
keeping forest lands continuously 
productive. The inherently rather 
elusive nature of such a general 


sys- 


‘LeBarron, Russell K. What is unit 
area control? Jour. Forestry 56:662-663. 
1958. 


Comments on “What is Unit Area Control?” 


concept is in itself of virtue in that 
it generates direct thinking about 
the needs of the forest. As a rally- 
ing point for a more effective man- 
agement policy, it is wholly desir- 
able. 

But a largely internal situation 
does not seem a sound professional 
basis for trying to establish such a 
rather vague ‘‘system’”’ 
thing new and special for general 
coinage. Indeed, one might venture 
the thought that the drive to estab- 
lish unit area control merely indi- 
cates slowness on the part of na- 
tional forest managers to appre- 
ciate fully the stubborn nature of 
some silvicultural problems. 

The idea of unit area control 
bears a strong resemblance, in both 
substance and setting, to the Weth- 
ode du Controlle or ‘‘check’’ meth- 
od of Gurnaud and Biolley, devel- 
oped in the latter part of the last 
century in France and Switzer- 
land. This approach grew in sub- 
stantial part out of a revulsion 
against rigidity and formalism in 
management practice, as developed 
in German forestry particularly. 
Kunehel? describes the ‘‘check’’ 
method as ‘‘an improved kind of 
forest management whereby all 
parts of the forest are brought into 
a state of highest productive ca- 
pacity in perpetuity.’’ This would 
serve admirably for unit area con- 
trol too and sounds very much like 
just good forestry. Nobody can be 


as some- 


against it as a general aim. 

These enveloping kinds of con- 
cepts have a somewhat irritating 
way of being used something like 
tents. In the ‘‘check’’ or unit area 
control tent, for example, in- 
cluded all that is sensible, flexible, 
applicable, ete., about forest prac- 
tice, and, by implication, that which 
is arbitrary, rigid, inapplicable, 
ete.. is in someone else’s tent. This 
sort of thing went on when selee- 
tive timber management was in 
style. In fact, the unit area control 
approach is in some degree a reae- 


*Kunchel, Hermann. Planning and con- 
trol in the managed forest. Tr. by M. L. 
Anderson. Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 
1953. 


tion against an over-dose of this 
wave of thinking as applied to pine 
management. 

Considered as a management 
method, which unit area control 
has been designated and applied, 
some real difficulties arise, partic- 
ularly as regards the ‘‘control’’ 
part of the term. In its treatment 
by Hallin in a manuseript (unpub- 
lished) based on experience on the 
Black’s Mountain Experimental 
Forest of California, unit area ¢on- 
trol seems to devolve into complex 
even-aged management based on 
eleareutting in rather small 
patches. The same sort of thing 
shows up in the recent management 
plan for the Boise National Forest 
in Idaho. LeBarron says ‘‘5 acres 
seems most desirable, although a 
final conelusion has not been 
reached.’’ By the nature of the ap- 
proach, it hardly could be. 

The difficulty is that, as manage- 
ment entities, the ‘‘unit’’ areas are 
small and changeable. In these mo- 
saic-like forests characteristic [of 
much of the pine region (and else- 
where), significant stand condition 
classes from a treatment standpoint 
are hard to identify and handle as 
actual management units. Their 
boundaries are very irregular and 
in large part due to past forest his- 
tory of fire, insects, disease, and 
cutting rather than to any perma- 
nent site differences. Age classes 
are considerably scrambled within 
as well as between unit areas. Since 
the essence of the approach is flex- 
ibility and use of all applicable sil- 
vicultural methods, it is hard to 
see how any set cutting method can 
be employed and these many small 
units retain any fixed identity from 
a management control standpoint. 
In practice, unit area control seems 
more like somewhat king-size group 
selection than even-aged manage- 
ment. 

It is very difficult to organize 
and operate a_ true even-aged 
framework of management unless 
the component stands are large and 
permanent enough to be mapped 
and inventoried as such. The areas 
recognized can be small but this 
requires really intensive manage- 
ment—which is not vet in western 
pine management. To organize and 
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operate an even-aged management 
program, one must have good 
knowledge of age-class structure 
and where the stands are. If small 
units down to around 5 acres are to 
be recognized and identified, the 
inventory job is considerable. Ii 
has never been made clear by the 
proponents of unit area control just 
how unit areas are to be mapped 
and handled as inventory units—a 
necessity for their direct use in 
management control. 

This sort of problem has already 
appeared on the Boise. In a per- 
sonal letter, Mr. Moncrief pointed 
out to me that when small units 
were recognized they were finding 
considerable discrepancy between 
age-class data given by the survey 
and actually found on the ground. 
It was estimated that possibly 40 
percent of the area classified as 
virgin sawtimber was actually in 
poles and saplings. This would 
mean increasing the area estimate 
for this class from 13,281 to per- 
haps 170,000 acres indicating a 
much better age-class structure 
than previously assumed. He added 
that substantiation of this estimate 
would mean a complete revision of 
the regulation section of the plan. 
It seems to me that the cost and 
level of inventory control system 
needed to initiate and maintain a 
unit area kind of approach should 


be given very careful thought. 
The avidity with which the unit 
area control idea is being seized by 
some national forest regions is 
somewhat surprising. It is hoped 
that this interest is accompanied by 
full understanding of what execu- 
tion of the approach entails. Iden- 
tification and productive treatment 
of small areas is certainly desirable 
but this must be tempered by 
awareness that perpetuation of a 
more or less happenstance assort- 
ment of small unit areas is not the 
goal. Purposeful management en- 
tails unifying treatment of stand 
condition classes to bring about a 
simpler and more operable situa- 
tion. It should also be reeognized 
that the same sort of general ap- 
proach as unit area control has been 
and is being applied in other for- 
est areas of the United States as a 
part of more intensive management 
without thought of trying to give it 
a special name. 
KENNETH P. Davis 
The University of Michigan 
RR 
What Should We Call the 
Chemical Tree Killer? 
The term silvicide seems to be 
ereeping into the — silvieultural 
literature (see Forestry Terminol- 
ogy). Although T realize that our 
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language develops on the basis of 
usage rather than ‘‘correctness’’ 
(would that this fact were recog- 
nized in relation to plant names), 
I feel, like Canute, obliged to 
register a protest against silvicide 
on etymological and _ logical 
grounds. 

Silvicide means, if we analyze 
it, either forest killing or forest 
killer. If we sometimes kill a for- 
est with these chemicals, at least 
that is not our intent. If we must 
have a special term, which T doubt, 
to denote a selective plant killer 
used in silviculture, let us show 
enough regard for language and 
logic to say arboricide (tree killer) 
or fruticide (shrub killer). Frank- 
ly, I think both terms are too 
pedantic, and the latter open to 
misinterpretation. 

What then is wrong with herbi- 
cide? When we speak of silvicides, 
we are referring to the very same 
compounds which are used in agri- 
culture and horticulture as herbi- 
cides. While we may feel that it 
would have been better if the in- 
elusive term phytocide (plant 
killer) had come into general us- 
age, we must recognize that herb- 
icide is here to stay. I trust that 
silvicide is not. 

JoHn W. 

Industrial Forestry Association, 

Nisqually, Washington 
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Book Reviews 


Economics of American Forestry 


sy Albert C. Worrell. 441 pp. 
Illus. John Wiley and Sons, New 
York. $9.75. 


In terms of American forestry’s 
lifetime, forest economies is an old 
subject. As a basic portion of the 
forester’s training, economies has 
long been entrenched in the eur- 
ricula of the forestry schools, but 
strangely, acceptable text books 
have been lacking. 

As far back as 1902, B. E. Fer- 
now wrote on the Economics of 
Forestry. Fernow’s book is. still 
interesting to read, but his concept 
of economics seems quaint today. 
Fernow included a large share of 
the whole forestry field: biological 
and physical aspects of forestry 
practice, forest deseription and 
statisties, publie policy and history. 

This reviewer recalls his own un- 
dergraduate training in the mid- 
thirties when the so-called Cope- 
land Report served as a text book 
in forest economics. Perhaps The 
Economics of Forestry completed 
in 1930 by W. E. Hiley, a British 
forester, served as a text book in 
some schools, but Hiley was con- 
cerned mainly with forest valua- 
tion, finance, and accounting. Ralph 
Marquis’ Economics of Private 
Forestry, published in 1939, was a 
well written book penned by a 
trained economist. However, it ex- 
plored only a few aspects of forest 
economies. Then came P. lL. Butt- 
rick’s Forest Economics and 
Finance in 1943. To foresters with 
some training in economies, Butt- 
rick’s book was only partially 
usable. Its orientation was strong- 
lv to forest valuation, finance, and 
business operations. 

Now comes Albert Worrell’s 
Economics of American Forestry 
to help fill the text book void which 
has so long characterized forest 
economics. It does so admirably. 


Professor Worrell has written a 
book which applies modern-day eco- 
nomic principles and analysis to the 
field of forestry. Relevant economic 
theory is discussed lucidly, in sim- 
ple terms readily understandable 
to forestry students. The examples 
cited to illustrate theory are taken 
from forest management and from 
the harvesting, marketing, and pro- 
cessing of forest products. More- 
over, the illustrations frequently 
are realistic presentations of for- 
estry problems. 

The coverage of Economics of 
American Forestry is comprehen- 
sive. Chapters are devoted to the 
consumption of forest products and 
services, consumer demand, future 
demand, supply, production eco- 
nomies, growing and_ harvesting 
forest products, forest land eco- 
nomies, capital, labor, marketing, 
prices, and ownership of forests 
and forest enterprises. Other chap- 
ters discuss general economic as- 
pects of forestry, social costs and 
benefits, unpriced forest products 
and services, and policy aspects of 
forest economics. 

With such broad coverage, it is 
not surprising that the adequacy of 
treatment is uneven. Some of the 
chapters are outstandingly good. 
Other chapters are brief and their 
content is sketchy. For example, 
one might have hoped for fuller 
treatment of time-cost analysis. 
financial maturity concepts, opti- 
mum stocking and marginality in 
trees and logs. Again, the reader 
is struck by the almost complete 
neglect of important areas of for- 
est economies such as taxation, in- 
surance, and credit. Nevertheless, 
despite obvious weaknesses and 
omissions, Economics of American 
Forestry is, on the whole, a very 
good book. 

Professor Worrell deserves high 
praise for successfully tackling a 
difficult subject. He has had to ex- 


plore an area with few good bench 
marks to guide him, but he has 
come up with a very competent 
book which will greatly facilitate 
the teaching of professional courses 
in forest economics. Practicing for- 
esters whose grasp of economics is 
weak or rusty will also find the 
book worthwhile; they may gain 
much stimulation and fresh in- 
sights into the economic problems 
which surround and permeate the 
practice of forestry. 
Lee M. JAMES 
Michigan State University 
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Accreditation in Higher Education 


By Lloyd E. Blauch, 247 pp. 
U.S. Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, U.S. 
tovernment Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.. C. $2.50 
(eloth) ; $1.50 (paper). 


In organizing and editing this 
book, Lloyd Blauch has done a con- 
siderable service for the academic 
and professional communities in 
the United States. The volume is 
designed as a_ basic reference 
rather than a critical review and 
provides excellent descriptions of 
accreditation operations and their 
venesis. 

The book is divided into three 
major parts: T, Nature and Evolu- 
tion of Acereditation; IT, Accredi- 
tation by State and Regional 
Agencies; and IIT, Accreditation of 
Education for the Professions. This 
is a logical organization. 

Part I provides a general back- 
ground and describes the work of 
the coordinating organizations. 
Part IT discusses the work of the 
great regional associations and the 
state agencies that accredit entire 
institutions. Part IIT covers the 
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accreditation activities of the sevy- 
eral professions 

The book is not difficult to read 
but, due to the fact that each of 
its forty chapters was written by 
a different there is a 
certain amount of 
pace and style between chapters. 
using the 
not be of 
normal 


individual, 
unevenness of 


individuals 
this will 
Under 
circumstances a person probably 
would read all of Part I and then 
goon to the few chapters describing 
in a given 


For most 
book, however, 


much importance, 


accreditation activities 
region and/or profession, ignoring 
the great many chapters that are 
not pertinent to his specific inter- 
ests. 

Following this reasoning, for- 
esters probably will be most inter- 
ested in Part I, the chapter describ- 
ing the regional accrediting agency 
covering his area, and the chapter 
on forestry. Henry Clepper 
done a good job as author of this 


has 


chapter. 


stated, the 


As was previously 
book consists primarily of descrip- 
tions of accreditation programs 
and their development, each 


written by an individual associated 
with the organization 


described. 


aveney or 
In most cases consider- 
was given to the following 
items: the organization charged 
with the responsibility of accredit- 
ing in that particular area or field ; 


ation 


the origins of accreditation; the 
purposes of accreditation ; the bases 
for accreditation, the aceredita- 


tion; the accreditation procedures ; 
the accreditation; and 
finally, the results of accreditation. 


costs of 


It is unfortunate that this last 
item was not reported in a more 
objective manner. Men closely as- 
sociated with accreditation 
ably are not the best judges of the 
effectiveness of their programs. In 
my opinion, it would be desirable 
if the Office of Edueation, or some 
other impartial body, were to re- 
The results of 


prob- 


view the situation. 
such an evaluation would provide 
the accrediting agencies with valu- 
able data for the intelligent 
fication of their policies and pro- 


modi- 


cedures, 


In reading this volume one cannot 
help but be struck by the fact that 
all the accreditation 


agencies are 


interested in securing sufficiently 
high qualitative results so that the 
region or profession does not suffer 
because of the influx of inade- 
quately prepared individuals. In- 
deed, this the core of most 
accreditation the 
same time, it is quite evident that 


is at 
programs. At 


in almost all cases the criteria are 
quantitative, including such things 
as size of endowment, salary scales, 
size and completeness of library, 
academic held by. staff 
members, and publications. 
Furthermore, the existing eri- 
teria seem to stress the material 
resources of the schools rather than 
the ability of the teachers. Ap- 
parently, it is assumed that a per- 
son with a certain number of de- 
grees and a certain number of 
publications working in an insti- 
tution with a certain minimum 
budget, a certain minimum salary 
seale, a certain library, in a certain 
building with a given number of 
rooms and laboratories, will auto- 
matically do an adequate job. To 
the mind of this reviewer, this 
seems to be a dangerous fallacy. 
It would be very desirable if em- 
phasis could be shifted from the 
existing quantitative approach to 
one based more on the end result. 
The chapter describing the Na- 
tional Commission on Accrediting 
is of interest because it bears on the 
development of new accrediting 
At the present time such 


degrees 


bodies. 
agencies are in the process of de- 
velopment in areas once considered 
within the domain of the SAF and 
which were lost to the SAF by, to 
the mind of this reviewer, rather 
shortsighted policies. 

It would be desirable if the in- 
dividuals working for the estab- 
lishment of these new accrediting 
bodies were to review this section, 
particularly the part dealing with 
the the 
They will note that new aceredit- 
ing bodies are actively discouraged 


policies of commission. 


from beginning operations. If this 
reviewer interpreted the material 
correctly, the would 
prefer to see such 
work through existing aceredita- 
tion agencies. Perhaps the best ex- 


commission 
organizations 


ample of a multiple ageney is the 
Engineers’ Council for Profes- 


sional Development. Here is a 
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challenge for the SAF and for 
other professional groups in the 
area of land use management and 
utilization of renewable resources. 
Let them combine operations in 
the manner of the engineers! 
Everer W. JOHNSON 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Conserving Natural Resources 
By Shirley Walter Allen. 2nd 
ed. 370 pp. Illus. MeGraw-Iill, 
New York. 1959. $6.75. 


The first (1955) edition of Con- 
serving Natural Resources was ex- 
cellent. This second edition is bet- 
ter. Both demonstrate the unity 
possible when one author writes an 
entire text. Hence, the discussion 
of water power does not urge the 
exploitation of that resource wher- 
ever economically practicable, while 
leaving to another chapter author 
the need for warning that hydro- 
electric developments can ruin 
anadromous fisheries. Yet the book 
possesses much of the profundity 
and breadth of treatment sought, 
in competing texts, by assigning 
the various resources to individual 
specialists. 

Because only one author is re- 
sponsible, the book could be writ- 


ten in seven chapters. These are: 


(1) Introduction; (2) The Land, 
the Soil, and Conservation; (3) 
Water and the Atmosphere; (4) 


Forests, Grazing, and Reereation; 
(5) Wild-animal Resources; (6) 
The Mineral Hnu- 
man Powers as Natural Resources. 

Teachers of conservation courses 
taught in few eredit-hours find the 
small number of chapters easier to 
“‘talk out’’ than material in more 
compartments. Suggestions to 
Teachers for the Use of Conserving 
Natural Resources, sent eratis to 
those who adopt this text, help in 
partitioning it for courses of differ- 
ent lengths. The student or citizen 
reading his first conservation book, 
or the professional reviewing re- 
cent developments, finds here a 
unified brevity difficult to achieve 


Resources; (7) 
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in the starts and stops of symposia. 

One of Allen’s out- 
standing abilities is his intense in- 
terest in and propensity for action 
govern- 


Professor 


through professional or 
mental organization. Consequently 
this book conservation 
through organization more than it 
does resources saved by the indi- 
vidual with a tight hand on the 
faucet, a gentle foot on the acceler- 
ator, and ‘‘regular’’ gasoline in the 
tank, though Chapter T ends with 
Individual Responsibility for Con- 
servation. Towever, few conserva- 
tion books list these in greater de- 
tail, and omission permits the in- 
structor or reader to assert his ex- 


accents 


pertness. 

Tn any conservation book, pro- 
fessional workers can find hairs not 
split to their choice. Allen’s new 
edition does not mention synthetic 
sponges which rival those nature 
crows, that mosquito control has a 
middle choice of drainage patterned 
for fish that many na- 
tional park areas had been dedi- 
cated to another use after their re- 
moval from the public domain, and 
that the Park Service will not cele- 
brate its 50th anniversary until 
1966. Yet a paragraph-by-para- 
eraph comparison of the two edi- 


survival, 


tions reveals an impressive atten- 
tion to changes of recent years and 
an accuracy few, unaided, could 
equal, 

Various categories of waste are 
stressed. Atomic energy is consid- 
ered as a substitute for fossil fuels. 
Atmosphere as a natural resource 
is ably diseussed. Increasing, over- 
lapping, demands for space which 
torment land-managers are empha- 
sized. The ‘‘slow and cautious ma- 
chinery of democraey,’’ and its ad- 
vantages and responsibilities thread 
through the book. 

Professor Allen avoids the cus- 
tomary demagoguery of eulogizing 
humans as our greatest resource. 
He instead praises constructive hu- 
man powers. 

Innovations include designating 
illustrations by chapter numbers 
joined by hyphens to the number 
of the figure in each chapter. New 
where appro- 


illustrations oecur 


priate. Finally, for those who wish 

we also could conserve words, here 
is a tidy book instead of a tome. 

J. V. K. WaGar 

Colorado State University 
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Environmental Conservation 


By Raymond F. Dasmann. 307 
pp. Illus. John Wiley and Sons, 
New York. 1959. $6.50. 

In the author’s words, Environ- 
mental Conservation grew out of a 
need for a text written from a 
biological standpoint, which would 
take a long view of conservation 
problems by considering the human 
populations in relation to natural 
resources, their present predica- 
ment, and their future outlook. 

The text is written from the 
viewpoint of an ecologist with a 
special interest in wildlife and, 
therefore, the opinion 
that in any planning for the fu- 
ture of man on this earth, we must 
also plan for the wild land and 
wild creatures which have been a 
part of his heritage, and which 
must remain a part of his life if 
such life is to have much meaning. 

Although the book is intended 
for use at lower division college 
level, it will certainly find ready 
use by professional planners in the 
conservation field. 

Relating the subject to present 
international conditions, the author 
states that although USSR = and 
USA have a highly favorable bal- 
ance- between natural 
and population, the trouble spots 
in whieh the danger of war flares 
are the resource-deficient areas. 
Any permanent solution to interna- 
tional problems must include pro- 
the 
coneerned. 


expresses 


resources 


visions for meeting resouree 
needs of the nations 
Responsibility rests heavily upon 
the shoulders of all of us. We have 
lost most of our margin for error. 
How we treat our natural resources 
will determine the future of man- 
kind. 

The author defines conservation 
of natural resources as use to pro- 
vide the highest quality of living 
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for mankind aimed toward both a 
material and spiritual enrichment 
for man on earth, now and in the 
future. Such definition will find 
ready acceptanee by those admin- 
istrators plagued by meat hungry 
hunters whose only measure of sue- 
cess is the kill and rapid return to 
town. 

The text is well organized, with 
chapters dealing in traditional con- 
servation fields, for instance, for- 
ests, range, water, soils, and hu- 
man populations. Unlike some pop- 
ular writings in the field, it is far 
from gaudy. Excellent references 
follow each chapter. 

To the reviewer, the chapter en- 
titled ‘‘Conservation of Environ- 
ments”’ excellent 
treatment of the interrelationship 
of the several natural 
This chapter is recommended to 
those who use the term ‘‘multiple 
as though they knew what it 


appeals as an 


resources, 


use 
meant. 

Dasmann’s Environmental Con- 
servation is not the first book writ- 
ten in this field, nor will it be the 
last. It is, however, the reviewer’s 
considered opinion that it is an 
excellent treatment of the subject. 
The text should furnish 
service on the desk of any person 
who is working toward a solution 
of the over-all problems of natural 
resource management. 

Howarp A. MILLER 
U.S. Forest Service 
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My Partner, The River 
By R. Dudley Tonkin. 276 pp. 
Illus. University of Pittsburgh 
Press, Pittsburgh. 1958. $6. 


Subtitled ‘‘The White 
Story on the Susquehanna,”’ 
book centers on the headwaters of 
the West Branch of that Penn- 
sylvania river notably at Cherry 
Tree. There the stream gathers on a 
plateau rich in coal and rapidly 
regaining some of the forest wealth 
offered the hardy men who made 
the original timber available for 
building our country. 


Pine 
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Lumbering for local needs 
started early. About 1835 the raft- 
ing of pine and oak ship’s timbers 
began in Clearfield County. Soon 
rafts of boards also were moving 
from water-driven sash saws, to 
Marietta, Pennsylvania. This mar- 
ket was above Columbia where 
Route 30 crosses the Susquehanna 
below Harrisburg. Traders at 
Marietta bought spars, masts, and 
timbers for the ship yards on 
Chesapeake Bay and around Phil- 
adelphia and New York, accessible 
by canal. The wealth of West 
Branch pine was early known in 
New York State and Maine, some 
of whose canny sons began to buy 
timberlands. 


Only Dudley Tonkin could have 
written this account. As a school 
bos in 1888 he ran to see the 
Michaels Brothers’ drive ‘‘saek the 
dam.’’ His father, Vineent Tonkin, 
born 1830, played a life-time part 
in logging pine, as shown by fae- 
similes of settlements for rafts, in- 
cluding one delivered at Marietta 
in 1852. The son saw the climax 
of the aetion and was brought up 
among leaders in the business who 
were good teachers. Youthful ro- 
mantie ideas were modified by the 
responsibility of supplying timber 
to railroads, coal mines, and pulp- 
mills. Having lived a lifetime with 
his subject, he knows the economies 
of logging. 

In 1850 the river became a high- 
way for loose timber as well as 
rafts. The state act of 1846 had 
authorized companies to stop and 
sort logs. The reader may be 
shocked to find only four pages 
of clear, simple language in this 
momentous act. No foreign views 
are cited, no vast bureaueracy es- 
tablished. The booms above Wil- 
liamsport attracted numerous saw- 
mills, all fed by the public-service 
monopoly of the boom company. 
In 1871 another act (two pages) 
offered driving rights on the river 
and tributaries to anyone who 
would improve and maintain the 
channels. Soon the drives were 
handled by a single corporation at 


agreed, standard charges from the 
mouth of any certain creek to the 
boom. 

In addition to texts of laws and 
contraets, Tonkin describes in de- 
tail how rafts were made, the 
camps, river improvements, slides, 
logging methods. This reviewer 
would gladly have read more about 
the arks that housed rivermen and 
horses; also the French-Canadian 
batteau in which drivers pushed 
through rough flood waters with 
confidence and power, to the ac- 
companiment of the loud boom of 
logs striking together. Seldom have 
men’s efforts been more skillfully 
and economically directed than on 
the jobs of such leaders as Dick 
Cassaday. The sole effort was to 
vet the work done, daylight to 
dark, dry or wet, with competition 
all the way. 

Rewards were generous to the 
capable operator who would not 
bid too low. He built his improve- 
ments in the summer, logged in 
winter, and drove the streams in 
the spring. He had trouble when 
there was (1) no snow for haul- 
ing, (2) no water over the bar, or 
(3) too much water at the boom. 
Most of the operators met disaster 
at the time of the Johnstown Flood, 
1889. The same rains fell on the 
West Branch. Many loggers lost 
all they had saved over years of 
success. Those landowners who re- 
tained much of their timber and 
the land fared best. Their profits 
are at work today wherever free 
enterprise thrives. 

Tonkin is writing a sequel, The 
Hemlock Story. One may hope 
that he will deseribe the composi- 
tion of the original forest and com- 
ment on the woods fires that 
burned each spring when coal 
camps were everywhere. Today’s 
traveller in Clearfield County 
could hardly imagine the grim de- 
solation of fifty or sixty years ago 
in fire time. 

With all its hard facts, this book 
is delightful reading for many en- 
gaging characters are met and they 
contribute to an understanding 
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that could hardly come to a new- 
comer, even a patient one. 

HERMAN WorK 

Staunton, Va. 


REE 
Publications of Interest 


Research in Southern Forestry by 
E. L. Demmon, published in January 
1959, reports on a study undertaken at 
the request of the Southern Regional 
Edueation Board to review forest re- 
search activities underway in_ the 
South and suggests ways and means 
of improving correlation and coordi- 
nation of forest research efforts. Full 
use was made in this review of the 
Society of American Foresters pub- 
lication Forestry and Related Re- 
search in North America. In this 20- 
page report Mr. Demmon reviews his- 
torical and background information 
and the extent of current research 
now underway in the South. Given in 
tabular form are current annual 
expenditures and manpower devoted 
to forest research in the South, broken 
down by ageney and activity. Signif- 
icantly, in four state institutions eur- 
rent expenditures for forest research 
constitute but 3 percent of the total 
funds allotted for all agricultural 
research. Statistics are also given on 
numbers and kinds of degrees issued 
in recent years. The author points 
out that research may be coordinated 
through advisory committees on forest 
research and groups such as the South- 
ern Forest Tree Improvement Com- 
mittee and through the publication of 
annual reports. “Probably not over 
15 percent of all current forest  re- 
search activities can be classed as basie 
research, or that research which leads 
to new knowledge without regard to 
present-day application.” The report 
concludes with recommendations for 
action by the Southern Regional Edu- 
eation Board which inelude the periodic 
revision and interchange of research 
project abstracts between schools, early 
publication of research results, issu- 
ance of annual reports, sponsorship of 
the compilation of lists of research sub- 
jects suitable for graduate theses, en- 
couragement of group meetings and 
symposiums, exploration of opportu- 
nities for additional financing of re- 
search, the calling of attention to dis- 
crepancies between funds available for 
forestry and agricultural research, and 
arrangement of periodie reviews and 
appraisals of research at accredited 
forestry schools. 
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Current Literature 


General 

Essentials of Forestry Practice. By C. H. 
Stoddard. 258 pp. Illus. Ronald Press, 
New York, 1959. $5.50. 

Etudes Forestieéres; Markhamia Lutea, 
K. Schum. By A. Michelson. 89 pp. 
Illus. Comité National du Kivu, Bru- 
xelles. 1959. Nouvelle Sér. No. 9. 

Forestry Handbook for British Columbia. 
2d ed. 800 pp. The Forest Club. Univ. 
of British Columbia, Vancouver. 1959. 
$7.35 (Alma Mater Society). 

A Year in Paradise. By Floyd Schmoe. 
235 pp. fllus. Harper, New York. 


1959. $4.50. 
Farm Forestry 
Farm Woodlots; Costs and Incomes; A 


Preliminary Report of the Work on 
the Penobscot Experimental Forest. 
11 pp. Illus. Maine Extension Serv. in 
coop. with U. S. Dept. of Agrie. 1959. 
Maine Ext. Serv. Cir. No. 338. 
Forest Economics 

Grading Logs and Trees for Quality. 
July 1955-1957; a bibliography comp. 
for The Log Grade Committee of the 
Forest Service by N. G. Larson. 11 pp. 
U. S. Forest Serv., Washington 25, 
D. C. 1959. 


Forest Influences 
Our Growing Water Problems. By R. G. 
Lynch. 60 pp. National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, Washington, D. C. 1959. 
Snow Behavior in Forests of Northern 
Minnesota and Its Management Impli- 


cations. By Sidney Weitzman and R. 


R. Bay. 18 pp. Illus. Lake States 
Forest Expt. Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 
1959. Sta. Paper No. 69. 

Soil-Moisture Trends Under Varying Den- 
sities of Oak Overstory. yy FP. T. 
Koshi. 12 pp. Southern Forest Expt. 
Sta., New Orleans, La. 1959. Ocea 
sional Paper No. 167. 


Forest Management 
Indicators of Forest Land Classes in Air- 
Photo Interpretation of the Alaska 
Interior. By H. J. Lutz and A. P. 
Caporaso. 31 pp. Illus. Alaska Forest 
Research Center, Juneau. 1958. Sta. 
Paper No. 10. 


Forest Resources 

Availability of Beech in the Northeast. 
By E. L. Amidon and C. H. Stolten- 
berg. 14 pp. Northeastern Tech. Com- 
mittee on the Util. of Beech in coop. 
with Northeastern Forest Expt. Sta., 
Upper Darby, Pa. 1959. Beech Util. 
Ser. No. 19. 

The Forest Resources of lowa. By P. IL. 
Thornton and J. T. Morgan. 46 pp. 
Illus. Central States Forest Expt. Sta., 
Columbus, Ohio. 1959. For. Survey 
Release No. 22. 


Compiled by Martua MEE IG, Librarian, State University College of Forestry at Syracuse University 
Range Management Section Compiled by Neue G. Larson, Library, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 


Timber in North Carolina. 24 pp. Illus. 
U. S. Forest Serv., Washington, D. C. 
1959. For. Resources Rept. No. 15. 

The Timber Resources of Delaware. By 

R. H. Ferguson. 30 pp. Illus. North- 

eastern Forest Expt. Sta., Upper Dar 

by, Pa. 1959. Rept. on the Forest 

Survey. 


Logging and Milling 


Bibliography of Special Seasoning Meth- 
ods, By C. J. Kozlik. 33 pp. Oregon 
Forest Products Research Center, Cor 
vallis. 1959. 

Lumber Recovery at a Ponderosa Pine 
Sawmill in the Black Hills. By FE. 8. 


Kotok and CC, A. Newport. 14 pp. 
Rocky Mt. Forest and Range Expt. 
Sta., Fort Collins, Colo. 1959. Sta. 
Paper No. 19. 

Selling Mill-Run and Graded Oak Lum- 
ber. By W. J. O'Neil. 16 pp. Illus. 
Univ. of Missouri Agrie. Expt. Sta., 


Columbia, 1959. Researeh Bul. No. 685. 


Pathology 
Nursery Diseases of Southern Pines. By 
A. A. Foster. 7 pp. U. 8. Forest Serv., 
Washington, D. C. 1959. Forest Pest 


Leaflet No. 32. 5 cents (Govt. Print. 
Off.). 
Protection 
The Forest Insect and Disease Situation 


Lake States, 1958. By G. W. Anderson 
and D. C, Sehmiege. 18 pp. Illus. Lake 


States Forest Expt. Sta., St. Paul, 
Minn. 1959. Sta. Paper No. 70. 
Forest Insect Conditions in the Central 


Rocky Mountains 1958. By A, E. Land 
graf. 19 pp. Rocky Mt. Forest and 
Range Expt. Sta., Fort Collins, Colo. 
1959. Sta. Paper No. 40. 

Forest Insect Conditions in the South 
east During 1958. By W. P. Nagel. 
10 pp. Southeastern Forest Expt. Sta., 
Asheville, N. C. 1959. Sta. Paper No. 
100. 

Vicrolepidoptera and Their Parasites 
Reared from Field Collections in the 
Northeastern United States. By J. V. 
Schaffner, Jr. 97 pp. U. S. Forest 
Serv., Washington, D. C. 1959. Mise. 
Publ. No. 767 (U. S. Dept. of Agric.) 
35 eents (Govt. Print. Off.). 


Range Management 


Game/Livestock Competition in the Jack- 
son Hole Region of Wyoming (Prog- 
ress Report I). By D. R. Smith and 
D. E. Wilbert. 10 pp. Wyoming Agric. 


Expt. Sta., Laramie. 1959. Mimeog. 
Cir. No. 106, 

Grass Varieties in the United States. By 
A. A. Hanson. 106 pp. U. 8S. Agrie. 


Research Serv., Washington 25, D. C. 
1958. Crops Res. No. CR-12-58. 
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Growth and Development in Certain Eco- 
nomic Grasses. By M. W. Evans, 112 


pp. Illus. Ohio. Agrie. Expt. Sta., 
Wooster. 1958. Agron. Ser. No. 147. 
Mimeog. 

Laboratory Germination of Seeds of 
Weedy and Native Plants. By J. D. 
MeGuire and A. Overland. 15° pp. 
Washington Agric. Expt. Sta., Pull- 


man. 1959. Sta. Cir. No. 349. 

Preparation and Application of Emulsion 
Sprays for Brush Control. By H. M. 
Elwell. 5 pp. Oklahoma Agrie. Expt. 
Sta., Stillwater. 1959. Processed Ser. 
No. P-317. 

Problems Involved in the Reseeding of 
Grasses on Abandoned Cropland. By 
R. D. Barmington. 15 pp. Illus. Colo- 
rado Agrie. Expt. Sta., Fort Collins. 
1957. Gen. Ser. Paper No. 658. 

Weeds of Utah. By A. H. Holmgren. 


85 pp. Illus. Utah Agrie. Expt. Sta., 
Logan. 1958. Spee. Rpt. No. 12. 
Silviculture 


California Cone Crop—1958. By G. H. 
Schubert. 5 pp. California Forest and 
Range Expt. Sta., Berkeley. 1958, For. 
Research Notes No. 142. 

Controlling Undesirable Hardwoods, By 
L. C. Walker. 24 pp. Illus. Georgia 
Forest Research Couneil, Athens. 1959. 
Rept. No. 3. 

Effects of Planting Dates 
on Survival of Eastern 
Central and Western 


and Storage 
Red Cedar in 
Oklahoma, By 


Michel Afanasiev, Albert Engstrom 
and E. W. Johnson. 19 pp. Tilus. 
Okla. Agrie. Expt. Sta., Stillwater. 


1959. Bul. No. 527. 

Forest Fertilization, a New Era; a Hand 
book. The American Potash Institute 
from its magazine Better Crops with 
Plant Food. 53 pp. Illus. 1102 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1959. 

Growth of Swamp Conifers Following 
an Improvement Cut. By D. D. Skilling. 
10 pp. Illus. Lake States Forest Expt. 
Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 1959. Sta. Paper 
Neo. 71: 

Possibilities of Breeding Weevil-Resistant 
White Pine Stands. By J. W. Wright 
and W. J. Gabriel. 35 pp. Illus. North 
eastern Forest Expt. Sta., Upper Dar 
by, Pa. 1959. Sta. Paper No, 115. 


Wildlife Management 


Michigan Whitetails. By D. H. Jenkins 
and I, H. Bartlett. 80 pp. Illus. by 
Osear Warbach. Michigan Dept. of 
Consery., Lansing. 1959. 


Wood Technology and Utilization 

Economic Improvement Through Forest 
Utilization and Development in Cum- 
berland and Morgan Counties, Ten- 
nessee. By W. W. King and J. W. Leh 
man. 13 pp. TVA, Norris. 1959. Rept. 
No. 224-59. 
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Society Affairs 


Georce A. Garratt. President 
School of Forestry 

Yale University 

New Haven 11, Conn. 


B. E. ALLEN 

Union Bag-Camp Paper 
Corporation 

P. O. Box 570 

Savannah, Ga. 


Puitip A. 

Southern Forest Experiment 
Station 

704 Lowich Building 

2026 St. Charles Avenue 

New Orleans 13, La. 


DonaLp E, CLarK 

U. S. Forest Service 
Federal Center, Building 85 
Denver 7, Colo. 


Officers and Council 
1958-1959 


Henry J. MALsBerGer, Vice 
President 

Southern Pulpwood Conservation 
Association 

900 Peachtree Street, N. E. 

Atlanta 9, Ga. 


CuarLes A. CONNAUGHTON 
U. S. Forest Service 

630 Sansome Street 

San Francisco 11, Calif. 


Kenxnetu P. Davis 
School of Natural Resources 
University of Michigan 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Mavrice K. Gopparp 
Department of Forests and Waters 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Henry Cuepper, Executive 
Secretary 

Mills Building, 17th Street at 
Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


Wituram D. HaGEenstein 
Industrial Forestry Association 
1410 S. W. Morrison Street 
Portland 5, Ore. 


J. Hersert STONE 

U. S. Forest Service 

729 N. E. Oregon Street 
Portland 8, Ore. 


Henry J. Vaux 

School of Forestry 
University of California 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Annual Meeting 


Society of American Foresters 


San Francisco, California, November 15-18, 1959 


“Forestry and People” sets the 


theme for the 59th annual meeting ot 


the SAF in San Francisco, November 


15-18, 1959. 


General Chairman John Callaghan, 
Program Chairman R. Keith Arnold, 


and Arrangements Chairman B. H. 
Payne are setting up a meeting de- 
signed to emphasize this theme and 
still give members, their ladies, and 
guests ample opportunity to enjoy 
their visit to the city by the Golden 


Cate. 


San Francisco's  Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel will be headquarters for the 


meeting and scene of all events——-gen- 
eral session, Society Affairs session, 
nine subject Division meetings, and 
the reception and dinner Wednesday 


night. 


The General Session 

George A. Garratt, president of the 
Society and dean of the Yale Univer- 
sity School of Forestry, New Haven, 
Conn., will open the general session 
on Monday morning, November 16. 
He has announced that all foresters 
and friends of forestry will be wel- 
come, Whether members of the Society 
or not, 

Keynote speakers at the general ses- 
sion have been selected to bring out the 
impact of the West’s expanding pop- 
ulation on forestry in public agencies, 
industry, and education. 

Charles A. Connaughton, regional 
forester, U. S. Forest Service, San 
Francisco, will give the opening ad- 
dress. Its title is “Impact of Popula- 
tion on Forest Management.” 
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Clarence Richen, manager ot 
Crown Zellerbach's Northwest Timber 
Department, Portland, Ore., will dis- 
cuss “Industrial Responsibility and 
Vulnerability to Population Growth.” 

Henry J. Vaux, dean of the Univer- 
sity of California School of Forestry, 
Berkeley, will review progress in his 
paper “Twenty Years of Population 
and Forestry Advances.” 


Society Affairs Session 
The customary Society Affairs ses- 
sion will be held Monday afternoon, 
November 16. In addition to reports 
by the president, executive secretary, 
editor, and committee chairman, the 
program will feature a panel diseus- 
sion on state registration for foresters. 
Because of the timeliness of this 
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CHARLES A. CONNAUGHTON 


topic and the widespread interest in 
it throughout the profession, this ses- 
sion promises to be well attended. 


Division Meetings 

Division chairmen of the Society are 
well started on their task of building 
trenchant technical sessions. Nine tech- 
nical sessions have been scheduled. 
They will include 60 papers on the 
subjects of forest management, silvi- 
culture, forest products, forestry edu- 
cation, forest recreation, wildlife man- 
agement, range management, water- 
shed management, and forest economics 
and policy. 

The schedule of events has been 
planned with both members and wives 
in mind. All Division meetings are 
scheduled during daytime hours to 
allow tree evenings for visits to San 
Franciseo’s colorful Chinatown, Fish- 
erman’s Wharf, and other attractions 
in theaters, museums, and night life. 


Ladies’ Program 

A special lounge has been set aside 
for ladies in the Sheraton-Palace where 
their registration will start Sunday 
afternoon, November 15. 

On Monday morning they will be 
guests at a continental breakfast in 
the hotel. 

On Tuesday there will be an all-day 
trip for ladies by special train to 
Monterey Peninsula with a bus trip 
through Monterey, luncheon in Carmel, 
and a stop at Mission San Carlos 


Borromeo de Carmelo. 
The Annual Dinner 
The Society’s annual dinner will be 


served in the nationally famous Garden 
Court of the Sheraton-Palace. It will 


CLARENCE W. RICHEN 


be preceded by a reception. 

William D. Hagenstein, Council 
member from Portland, Ore., will pre- 
side at the dinner. A highlight will be 
the presentation by President Garratt 
of the Society’s special award for 
achievement in biological research 
leading to the advancement of forestry. 

The dinner will conelude with en- 
tertainment featuring the colorful 
Spanish-American influence in Cali- 
fornia. 


Field Trip 


A one-day field trip will be avail- 
able on Thursday, November 19, to the 
Santa Cruz district, where a variety 
of forestry activities may be seen. 
Especially of interest will be demon- 
strations of conflicts in forest land use 
arising from urban growth. The trip 
will be made by chartered bus. Private 
cars will not be used. 

Detailed information on the program 
and other events will appear in the 
August issue of the JOURNAL OF 
FORESTRY. 


Schedule of Events 
Sunday, November 15 
SAF Council meeting; morning and 
afternoon. 
Editorial Board, JourNaL oF For- 
ESTRY ; afternoon. 
Association of Consulting Foresters 
open meeting; evening. 
Forest Tree Improvement Commit- 
tee meeting; evening. 
SAF Council and Section delegates 
joint meeting; evening. 


Monday, November 16 


General session; morning. 


Henry J. Vaux 


Society Affairs session; afternoon 

Alumni functions (no scheduled SAF 
meetings) ; evening. 

Tuesday, November 17 

Division of Silviculture meeting; 
morning and afternoon. 

Division of Forest Products meeting; 
morning. 

Division of Economies and Policy 
meeting; afternoon. 

Division of Forest Reereation meet- 
ing; morning. 

Division of Wildlife Management 
meeting; afternoon. 

Ladies’ tour to Monterey; all day. 

Alumni and social fune¢tions (no 
scheduled SAF meetings) ; evening. 


Wednesday, November 18 


Division of Forest Management 
meeting, morning and afternoon. 

Division of Education meeting; 
morning. 

Division of Range Management 
meeting; morning. 

Division of Watershed Management 
meeting; afternoon. 

Reception and dinner; evening. 


Thursday, November 19 
Field trip to Santa Cruz Mountains; 
all day. 


Hotel Reservations 


Those planning to attend the meet- 
ing are advised to arrive in San Fran- 
cisco on Sunday, November 15, or not 
later than 9 a.m., Monday, November 
16. The first general session will start 
at 9:30 a.m., Monday, in the Sheraton- 
Palace Hotel. 

The Sheraton-Palace, on Market 
Street at New Montgomery Street, 
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SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 
1959 Annual Meeting 


San Francisco, California. November 15, 16, 17, and 18 


Housing Committee, Society of American Foresters, 
Room 300, 61 Grove Street, 


San Francisco 2, California. 


First choice hotel 
Second choice hotel 


Third choice hotel 


Please make a reservation for the following room accommodations for 


arrival on November am. Departure, a.m. 
p.m. p.m. 


[ understand that accommodations will be provided at the daily rate 


specified, if available; otherwise the nearest rate available will apply. 
- Single room with bath. Rate $ 
Double-bed room with bath. Rate $ 
Twin-bed room with bath. Rate $ 
— Suite (parlor, twin-bed room, and bath). Rate $ 
Other. (Specify accommodations desired.) Rate # 


The above accommodations are requested for the following persons in 
addition to myself. (Please print or typewrite names and addresses 


legibly.) 


My name: 
Street address: 


City, zone, state: 


Enclosed is a deposit in the amount of $ 


Important Notice: Members submitting requests for hotel reservations 
are asked to indicate below if their wives will wish to go on the all-day 
tour for ladies to Monterey on Tuesday, November 17. 


My wife wishes to go on the ladies’ tour. 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


will be the headquarters for the meet- 
ing. The zone number is San Fran- 
cisco 19. 

This hotel has 700 rooms, but it will 
not be able to accommodate all those 
in attendance. Hence, other cooperat- 
ing hotels are making space available. 

All requests for room reservations 
should be sent to the Society of Amer- 
ican Foresters Housing Committee, 
Room 300, 61 Grove Street, San Fran- 
eiseo 2, Calif. All reservations will be 
confirmed if the requests are received 
not later than Oct. 31. 

For each room reserved, there should 
be an accompanying deposit of $10. 
Checks should be made payable to 
SAF Housing Bureau. 

Reservations will be accepted and 
confirmed in the order of their re- 
ceipt. Assignment of rooms will be 
made at, or as near, the desired rate 
as possible. Early reservation requests 
are desirable. 

The reservation coupon printed 
herewith may be used. Readers who 
do not want to cut the coupon from 
their JOURNALS may request reserva- 
tions by letter, previded all the infor- 
mation listed on the coupon is given. 

Cancellations must be received 15 
days prior to the meeting for refunds 
of deposits to be made by the hotel. 
If sufficient time is not allowed for the 
hotel to reassign space, the deposit is 
forfeited. 


Hotels and Rates 


All rates quoted are with bath; 
these are daily rates. 

Sheraton-Palace Hotel, Market 
Street at New Montgomery Street; 
700 rooms; adjacent garage. Single 
occupancy: $11 to $21. Double-bed 
rooms: $15 to $25. Twin-bed rooms: 
$15 to $25. Parlor suites: $28 up. 

Bellevue Hotel, 505 Geary Street, 
at Taylor; 250 rooms; garage attached. 
Four blocks from Sheraton-Palace. 
Single occupancy: $7.50 to $10. Dou- 
ble-bed rooms: $9.50 to $12.50. Twin- 
bed rooms: $11 to $15. 

Beverly-Plaza_ Hotel, 342 Grant 
Avenue, at Bush Street; 200 rooms. 
Six blocks from Sheraton-Palace. Sin- 
gle occupancy: $7 to $9. Double-bed 
rooms: $9 to $11. Twin-bed rooms: 
$10 to $12. 

Californian Hotel, 405 Taylor Street 
at O'Farrell Street; 300 rooms; garage 
next door. Six blocks from Sheraton- 
Palace. Single occupancy: $9 to $11. 
Double-bed rooms: $11 to $13. Twin- 
bed rooms: $11 to $14. 

Chancellor Hotel, 433 Powell Street; 
150 rooms; garage service. Six blocks 
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MOTHER BEAR AND CUBS on o Weyerhaeuser tree farm where timber is grown, protected, harvested and replaced 
in repeated cycles. The area will continue to supply wood, water and wildlife to meet present and future needs. 


benefits for everyone...from land that grows timber as a crop 


A quality hardboard, Weyerhaeuser Weytex On a western tree farm, a turbulent stream casts sun-flecked darts of 
has a wide range of building and industrial __ spray into the air as it cascades over a time-worn ledge. Rushing headlong 
uses. Here, perforated and standard types _ toward a distant lake. it flows on year after year...a part of the water 
make attractive, functional wall paneling. supply provided by the vast timberlands of the Pacific Northwest. 

The land on which the stream is born will always be kept productive 
by skilled Weyerhaeuser foresters. As trees are harvested to meet 
America’s demand for wood, new trees will take their place. Under this 
planned program of reforestation, the tree farm will continue its primary 
function of producing timber for the nation. It will also maintain its 
value as a watershed and wildlife habitat, and as a recreational area. 

In carrying out our business of growing trees and producing forest 
products, we work to perpetuate not only our forests, but their benefits 
as well. Write us at Box A, Tacoma, Wash., for an interesting, colorful 
free booklet, Forest Products from Tree Farm to You. 


, 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 


4-SQUARE® LUMBER AND PLYWOOD * WOOD PULP AND PAPER BOARD © MILK 
CARTONS FOLDING BOXES * SHIPPING CONTAINERS SILVATEK HARODBOARD, 
PARTICLE BOARD AND PLY-VENEER® PANELS, SILVATEK BARK AND FIBER PRODUCTS 
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list of them with their addresses and 


from Sheraton-Palace. Single oeceu- garage. Six blocks from Sheraton- 
paney: $7. Double-bed rooms: $9. Palace. Single occupancy: $10.50 to daily rates may be obtained on appli- 
Twin-bed rooms: $10. $15.50. Double-bed rooms: $12.50 to cation to the Convention and Visitors 
Clift Hotel. Geary at Taylor Street; $17.50. Twin-bed rooms: $15.50 to Bureau, 300 Civie Auditorium, 61 
100 rooms. Six blocks from Sheraton- $29.50. Suites: $34 up. Grove Street, San Franciseo 2, Calif. 
Palace. Single occupancy: $13 to $21. Stewart Hotel, 351 Geary Street, at In requesting a motel reservation, 
Double-bed rooms: $15 to $17. Twin- Union Square; 400 rooms, garage serv- payment equal to the daily rate but 
bed rooms: $16 to $23. ice. Four blocks from Sheraton-Pal- jin no case less than $8 should accom- 
Drake Wiltshire Hotel, 340 Stock. ace. Single oceupaney: $7 to $10. pany the reservation. Checks should 
ton Street; 250 rooms; garage avail- Double-bed rooms: $8 to $10. Twin- be made payable to SAF Housing 
able. Four blocks from Sheraton-Pal- bed rooms: $10 to $18. Committee. 
ace, Single occupancy: $10 to $11. Sutter Hotel, 191 Sutter Street; 200 The following motels will make 
Double-bed rooms: $12 to $14. Twin- rooms. Two blocks from Sheraton- rooms available if reservations are 
hed rooms: $15 to $16. Palace. Single occupancy: $5 to $7. made at least 15 days in advance: 
Manx Hotel. 225 Powell Street; 300 Double-bed rooms: $7 to $9. Twin-bed Broadway Manor Motel, 2201 Van 
rooms: garage service. Four blocks "ooms: $8 to $10. Ness Street at Broadway. About 30 


Whitcomb Motor Hotel, 1231 Mar- blocks from Sheraton-Palace. Single 


from Sheraton-Palace. Single oecu- 
$12. Double-bed 


#6 to $9. Double-bed rooms: ket Street, at 8th; 560 rooms; ample occupancy: $8 to 


panes 
#9 to $11. Twin-bed rooms: $10 to $12. parking. Seven blocks from Sheraton- rooms: $10 to $12. Twin-bed rooms: 
Parlor suites: $15 and $20. Palace. Single occupancy: $7 to $12. $12 to $14. 

St. Francis Hotel, Powell and  Double-bed rooms: +9 to $16. Twin- Lombard Plaza Motel, 2026 Lombard 
Geary Streets (Union Square); 1,000 hed rooms: $10 to $16. Street; U. S. Route 101. Two miles 


rooms. Four blocks from Sheraton- YMCA, 351 Turk Street. Seven from Sheraton-Palace. Single oecu- 


Palace. Parking in Union Square blocks from Sheraton-Palace. Single paney: $6 to $8. Double-bed rooms: 
garage. Single occupancy: $11 to $22. oecupaney: $4.25 to $5.50. Double- — $8 to $10. Twin-bed rooms: $9 to $12. 
Double-bed rooms: $13 to $20. Twin- bed rooms: $5.25 to $6. Twin-bed Market Street Travelodge, ©1707 
hed rooms: $16 to $25, Parlor suites: rooms: $7. Market Street. Fourteen blocks from 
B30 to FOO, Sheraton-Palace. Single occupancy: 

Sir Francis Drake Hotel, 450 Powell Motels and Rates $8 to $10. Double-rooms: $9 to $12. 


Street. at Sutter; 600 rooms; basement San Francisco has 30 motels. A  Twin-bed rooms: $11 to $14. 


FOR BIGGER 
PROFITS IN 
SMALL LOGS 


A smaller, more economical 
logging tractor! 

Ideal for thinning, salvage, 
second growth, pulp! 


Forestry Supplies 
and Equipment 
THERE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 


THE PERSONAL SERVICE THA 
thru 4-wheel drive and steering, front axle oscillation. The TREE HAS BECOME THE TRADEMARK " 


FARMER reduces road building needs and site disturbance. Write for 
spec sheet, performance data. 
GARRETT ENUMCLAW CO. 


800-J Stevenson Ave., Enumclaw, Wash. The Ben Meadows Co. 


Job records show sharply reduced skidding costs—fast production, low 
operating expense. Ground-gripping traction and easy maneuverability 


The SCHOOL That Comes to YOU 


If you live in an isolated area, Calvert SCHOOL-AT-HOME 
Courses can provide, by mail, a modern education for your 


When you buy, demand 
the best—the best in Serv- / £ 


child. Kindergarten through 8th grade courses stress the three ice and the best in Equip- ‘ VA | » | 

R’s, science, and cultural subjects. They are kept up to date ment. You get both at The per - 

by continuous pretesting in Calvert’s famous laboratory-school. Ben Meadows Company— 4 f y 
YOU NEED NO TEACHING EXPERIENCE and at no extra cost. a Ben Meadows 


Parents are supplied with complete step-by-step teaching in- 
structions. Calvert Courses are often used to enrich the educa- 
tional experience of the above-average child. Start any time 

transfer easily to other schools. 53rd year. Non-profit. 


Catalog (give age, grade): 950 Tuscany Rd., Baltimore 10, Md. 


THE BEN MEADOWS COMPANY 2 


Cc A LVE R T 9 S C H Q 0 L —315 Pharr Rd. N.E. Atlanta 5, Georgia 
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Earl W. Loveridge (1890-1959) 


Earl W. Loveridge, assistant chief 
of the Forest Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture prior to his retire- 
ment in 1955, died May 26 at Wash- 
ington, D. C. He was 68 years old. 

A veteran forester and public serv- 
ice administrator, Mr. Loveridge had 
a varied career covering more than 
40 years of service with the federal 
government in this country on 
foreign assignments. He was widely 
known for his earnest championship 
of natural resource conservation and 
for his contributions to the advance- 
ment of administrative management 
techniques. 

Mr. Loveridge received a Superior 
Service Award from the Department 
of Agriculture in 1948. In 1951, he 
was given the department's Distin- 
guished Service Award in recognition 
of his “original work in forest, range, 
and related wildland conservation 
fields.” 

Mr. Loveridge was born in Oil City, 
Pa., in 1890. He entered the Forest 
Service as a student assistant in 1911, 
while still an undergraduate at Penn- 
svlvania State University. Following 
his graduation with a degree in for- 
estry, he worked for a brief period 
with the Pennsylvania Chestnut Tree 
Blight Commission, and then returned 
to the Forest Service as a field assist- 
ant. For the next three years he was 
on assignments in Minnesota, Florida, 
Arkansas, New Mexico, and Arizona. 
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In 1915, he became a forest ranger on 
the Santa Fe National Forest in New 
Mexico, Later he advaneed to the 
position of assistant supervisor of this 
forest, and in 1920 he was named 
supervisor of the Carson National 
Forest in New Mexico. 

In 1924, Loveridge was promoted 
to the staff of the U. S. regional office 
for the Southwestern Region. He 
was transferred to the headquarters 
office of the Forest Service in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1927. Here his staff 
assistant duties included, in addition 
to supervision of forest fire control, 
personnel, and other administrative 
management functions, the develop- 
ment and application of seientifie an 
alysis methods to the land manage- 
ment responsibilities of the Forest 
Service. His Job-Load Analysis and 
Planning of Ewecutive Work in Na- 
tional Forest Administration, a 236- 
page study published in 1932, received 
wide notice in the administrative man- 
agement field both in government and 
in private industry. 

Mr. Loveridge in 1935 ap- 
pointed assistant chief of the Forest 
Service in charge of administrative 
management. He served in this position 
until his retirement from the Forest 
Service in 1955. Following retirement, 
he entered the government’s Foreign 
Agricultural Service and served for 
two years as agricultural attache with 
the American Embassy in Bogota, 
Columbia. In 1958, he went to Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia, on 5-months 
technical assistance assignment to aid 
Yugosiavian forestry officials in the 
development of a long-range forestry 
program, 

In 1950, Loveridge was appointed a 
member of a President’s task force 
studying land management activities 
of the federal government. 

In 1952, at the invitation of the 
Venezuelan Ministry of Agriculture, 
he made a study of its Department of 
Natural Resources to aid in the devel- 
opment of plans for the handling of 
lands, forests, and other resource ac- 
tivities. 

He became a member of the Society 
of American Foresters in 1919 and was 
also a member of the Society for Pub- 
lic Administration. 

Mr. Loveridge’s son, Melvin E. 
Loveridge, is a member of the Forest 
Service now stationed in Denver, 
Colo. and of the Society of American 
Foresters. 


The perfect 
companion volume to 
Freeman Tilden’s 
“The National Parks” 


NATIONAL 
FORESTS 


by ARTHUR H. 
CARHART 


The famous conserva- 
tionist and author of 
“Timber in Your Life” 
takes you on a guided 
tour through more than 
180,000,000 acres of our 
National Forests. He cov- 
ers the forest empire from 
the White Mountains in 
New England and the 
Chattahoochee in Geor- 
giz to Wyoming’s Sho- 
shone, Washington's 
Olympic and the un- 
tapped Tongass in Alaska. 
A fine book for all who 
love wild and primitive 
areas and an absorbing 
account of how the For- 
est Service balances the 
conflicting interests of 
timber men, cattle graz- 
ers, farmers, sportsmen 
and tourists. 


24 pages of photographs 
$4.75 at most bookstores 


| ALFRED A. KNOPF 
Publisher 
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Leland G. Cox (1912-1959) 
Leland G. Cox, associate director of research for United Fruit Company, 
Boston, Mass., died suddenly April 2 in Norwood, Mass. He was 46 years old. 
Dr. Cox had been associated with United Fruit Company since 1952. His prior 
experience included teaching and research positions at the University of Cali- 
fornia and Cornell and work on special technical projects for Beech-Nut Pack- 


ing Company. 


Born August 16, 1912 in Dorris, Calif., Dr. Cox studied chemistry and forestry 
at the University of California, Berkeley, and received his B.S. degree in 1936. 
He began work toward his Ph.D. at Berkeley but later transferred to Cornell 


and completed his work there in 1942 


In 1943 he was co-recipient of the Vaughan Award for the best paper of that 
vear in the field of floriculture. He was a member of Xi Sigma Pi, Sigma Xi, 
SAF, the American Chemical Society, the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Seience, Forest Products Research Society, and other honorary 


and professional organizations in the fields of chemistry and agriculture. 


Sixth Call for Council Nominations 


All members are hereby notified that 
the regular biennial election will be 
held December 5, 1959. A president, 
vice president, and nine other members 
of the Council will be elected for the 
two-year term 1960-1961. 

The present Council is listed on 
page 524. Any or all of these ineum- 
bents may be renominated, provided 


BETTER SURVIVAL, 
BETTER GROWTH 


WITH 


ROOTSPRED 


TREE PLANTERS 


Scalper re- 
side of 


ROOTSPRED “Lake States”. 


con.petition 15” each 


planted tree. 
© For effective scalping — north or 
south, heavy soils, or light 
e A deeper trench with soil loosened 
below root level 
e A dependable satisfaction 
guarantee 
© An ical del for Christ- 
mas Tree Growers 
e Also a production plantation 
mower—double rotary 
For specifications, prices, photos, 
write: 


ROOTSPRED 


St. Petersburg, Pennsylvania 


duces 


they accept the nomination in writing. 

Membership on the Council is re- 
stricted by the Constitution to Mem- 
bers (formerly Senior Members) and 
Fellows. Any Member or Fellow is 
eligible to hold office who is in good 
standing and who accepts the nomina- 
tion in writing and declares his willing- 
ness to serve if elected. 

Each voter will have an opportunity 
to ballot on all candidates for office. 
Council members are elected in ac- 
eordance with the system of propor- 
tional representation. The procedure 
of proportional representation will be 
explained in a later issue of the Jour- 
NAL. It is the system by which the So- 
ciety has been electing Council mem- 
bers for more than two decades. 

Table 1, page 136 February issue, 
shows distribution of Council members 
by states 1944-1959. 

Candidates for the office of presi- 
dent are voted on separately; the can- 
didate who receives the highest vote is 
declared elected president, and the ean- 
didate who receives the next highest 
vote is declared elected vice president. 
Thus all candidates for president are 
considered as nominated also for vice 
president. 


How Nominations Are Made 


The Constitution (Article VIIT, See- 
tion 2) states the conditions under 
which nominations are made by peti- 
tion. 

1. Each petition shall name but one 
candidate. 

2. All candidates must be eligible 


to hold elective office. 
3. <A petition shall bear the signa 
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tures of at least ten voting members 
who at the time of signing the petition 
are eligible to vote in the coming elec- 
tion. (Eligible voting members are 
Junior Members, Members, and Fel- 
lows in good standing.) 

4. A voting member may not sign 
more than one nominating petition for 
president or more than one nominating 
petition for a member of the Council. 
That is, he may sign two, but no more. 

5. Petitions must be in the Society 
office by September 19, 1959. 

The Society has no special form for 
submitting nominating petitions. They 
may be written as follows: 

We, the undersigned voting members 
of the Society of American Foresters, 
hereby nominate John Doe, a Member 
(or Fellow) for the office of president 
(or member of the Council) for the 


two-year term 1960-1961. 
No nomination will be considered 


valid unless supported by the nominee’s 
acceptance in writing. 


The form of acceptance of a nomina- 
tion may read as follows: 


“T accept the nomination to the office 
of President (or to membership on the 
Council) of the Society of American 


™ 
Lowther Heavy duty tree planters 


insure deep penetration and 
straight root systems. 


MODEL 


Our Sod Scalpers aid survival 
and growth. 


Six distinctly different models 
available to cover all soil and 
terrain conditions. 


For details write 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


BOX 1412, JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
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Little Beaver 
Tree Girdler 


The Machine That Gets 
Production In Any 
TSI Operation 


The LITTLE BEAVER TREE GIRD.- 
LER — girdlers all trees regardless of 
shape, size or species. SPEED — allow 
one second per diameter inch. Trees 4 
to 6 inches in diameter are girdled in 
less than 5 seconds—30 inch tree—30 
seconds. To get production the practical. 
economial way—use the LITTLE BEAV. 
ER TREE GIRDLER a machine designed 
to do the job. 


Get The Complete 
Job Done With 
The Little Beaver 


For Full Details 


HAYNES Mfg, Co, 


See Your Dealer or Write 


LIVINGSTON 
TEXAS 


Foresters for the two-year term 1960- 
1961, and agree to serve if elected.” 

All nominating petitions should be 
sent promptly to the Society office, 425 
Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
The executive secretary will gladly 
provide information about nominating 
or election procedure. 

According to the Constitution (Ar- 
ticle VIII, Section 1) a Nominating 
Committee has been appointed by 
President Garratt. The Committee is 
composed of the following members: 


Chairman, Harry Wm. Dengler, Ex- 
tension Service, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Md. 

Earl J. Adams, 4705 Tenth Avenue 
South, Minneapolis 7, Minn. (State 
Division of Forestry.) 

Robert R. Milodragovich, U. S. For- 
est Service, Cody, Wyo. 

Harry M. Roller, Jr., Woodlands 
Department, International Paper Com- 
pany, Mobile 9, Ala. 

George Stenzel, College of Forestry, 
University of Washington, Seattle 5, 
Wash. 

This committee is charged with the 
following duties: 


1. To set the date of the election. 
| (December 5, 1959, is the date.) 


| 2. To provide for at least two can- 

| didates for the office of president, and 

| at least nine candidates for member- 
ship on the Couneil. 


3. To receive separate nominating 
petitions for the office of president and 
for each member of the Council, and 
to supplement such petitions when nee- 
essary with other nominations in order 
to comply with item 2 above. 


The Nominating Committee — will 
make no nominations of its own unless 
the voting membership fails to make 
the required minimum number of nomi- 
nations by petition. Voting members 
should accordingly get busy and make 
their own nominations. 


Nominations Received 


On the date of going to press the 
following nominations had been re- 
| ceived: 


For President 


C. A. Connaughton, San Francisco, 
Calif. (Council member 1958-1959.) 


Henry J. Malsberger, Atlanta, Ga. 
(Vice president 1958-1959.) 


E. T. F. Wohlenberg, Ukiah, Calif. 


For the Council 


B. E. Allen, Savannah, Ga. (Counei! 
member 1956-1957 and 1958-1959.) 


William C. Bramble, Lafayette, Ind. 
Mex. 
Colo. 


Carlson, Santa Fe, N. 
Donald E. Clark, Denver, 
(Couneil member 1958-1959.) 
Robert W. Cowlin, Portland, Ore. 


Kenneth P. Davis, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(Council member 1958-1959.) 


George A. Garratt, New 
Conn. (President 1958-1959.) 


W. D. Hagenstein, Portland, 
(Council member 1958-1959.) 


Albert G. Hall, Washington, D. €. 
Svend O. Heiberg, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Robert N. Hoskins, Richmond, Va. 


Haven, 


Ore. 


Horace R. Josephson, Washington, 
D.C. 


Clemens M. Kaufman, Gainesville, 


Fla. 
Wm. 


oches, 


Morris Palmer, Jr., Natchit- 
La. 


| 
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A PROFITABLE PAIR 
FOR ALL FORESTERS 


These Bartlett Saws are 
widely used by Conserva- 
tion Departments, Mu- 
nicipalities and Public 
Utilities. 


M-414 MEYLAN SAW 
(right) saves up to 25% in 
time in pruning of coniferous 
forests by enabling a man of 
= average height to trim 9% 
| feet above the ground. 16 or 
18-inch curved blade of 
heavy tool steel has 7 teeth 
per inch Specially tapered 
86” axe handle speeds work, 
lessens fatigue 
M-414, 16” Blade $12.00 
M-414, 18” Blade $12.50 
Fast-cutting NO. 44 POLE 
SAW (left) for higher 
limbs. 16% peg tooth blade, 
7 teeth per inch Hook for 
hanging on limb when not 
in use Blade ground for 
clearance and to prevent 
binding. Adjustable to opera- 
tor’s position Sitka spruce 
poles in 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16” 


lengths 
one piece poles. 
8’—$13.30 
10’— 14.00 
12’— 14.55 
14’— 15.00 
16’— 15.70 


sections available 
at extra price 


M-414 


No.-44 
Above Prices Delivered in U.S.A. 


Write for catalog showing all Bartlett Tools 
and Supplies. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3015 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit 2, Mich. 


Richard J. Preston, Raleigh, N. C. 
Waller H. Reed, Chester, Calif. 
Charles L. Tebbe, Missoula, Mont. 
Atlanta, Ga, 
Calif. 


DENGLER, Chairman 


James K. Vessey, 
John Zivnuska, Berkeley, 


Harry Wo. 
Nominating Committee 
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Sixth Call for Fellow 
Nominations 


All Members (formerly Senior Mem- 
bers) and Fellows of the Society are 
hereby advised that nominations for 
the grade of Fellow are now open. The 
election of Fellows will be held at the 
time of the Society’s regular biennial 
election, Deember 5, 1959. 

As defined by the Constitution (Ar- 
ticle ITI, Section 7), “Fellows shall be 
foresters recognized generally through- 
out the profession as persons who have 
rendered outstanding service to for- 
estry and to the Society. They shall 
be elected from the Members.” 
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Nominations by Petition 


The procedure for placing Members 
in nomination for the grade of Fedow 
is by petition. The Society has no 
printed form for this purpose; the 
petition may be typewritten thus: 

We, the undersigned Members and 
Fellows of the Society of American 
Foresters, hereby nominate John Doe 
for election to the grade of Fellow in 
1959. 


Remember these simple rules: 

1. A petition may not name more 
than one candidate. 

2. It mut be signed by not less 
than 25 Men bers or Fellows in good 
standing. 

3. It should be accompanied by a 
factual, not eulogistic, biographical 
sketch of at least 300 words giving an 
account of the nominee’s professional 
career and accomplishments. 

4. It must be received in the execu- 
tive office of the Society in Washing- 
ton, D. C., not later than September 
19, 1959. 

The executive employees of the So- 
ciety cannot be responsible for ob- 
taining signatures on partially com- 
pleted petitions or on petitions incom- 
plete by reason of unacceptable signa- 
tures (that is, signatures of other than 
Members and Fellows in good stand- 


ing). 


Election Procedure 


Fellows are not elected by the mem- 
bership at large, but by a board of 
electors which consists of all present 
Fellows, the Council, the chairmen of 
the 21 Sections, and the chairmen of 
the 9 subject Divisions. 

The system is described in Article 
IV, Section 4 of the Constitution. To 
win election a nominee must receive 


FREE CATALOG for the 


PROFESSIONAL 


A new dimension 


in forestry service... 

96 PAGES FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
Write today, for your free copy of 
Catalog No. 4. We ship within 24 
hours of receipt of order—your money 
cheerfully refunded if not satisfied 


NASCO Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


“Supplies and Equipment for the Professional” 


an affirmative vote of not less than one- 
half the total number of votes cast, as 
provided in Bylaw 11. 

For the 1959 election there will be 
128 electors, of whom 88 are Fellows. 
An elector has one vote only. A Fel- 
low who is also a Council member has 
but one vote. 


Significance of the Grade 


The highest membership distinction 
that can be conferred by the Society, 
this grade is awarded in recognition 
of outstanding service to forestry and 
to the Society. Fellows do not pay in- 
creased dues; their dues are the same 
as those of Members. 

Since the Society was founded in 
1900, there have been 125 Fellows 
elected. At the present time the num- 
ber of living Fellows is 88. 

Since the last election in December 
1957, three Fellows have died: S. R. 
Gevorkiantz of Minnesota, J. S. 
Holmes of North Carolina, and F. W. 
Morrell of Virginia. 

A list of the current fellows was 
published in the May issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


Fellow Nominations 

On the date of going to press the 
following Members had been nomi- 
nated for the grade of Fellow: 

N. T. Barron, Franklin, Va. 

Clifford H. Foster, Warrensburg, 

Bishop F. Grant, Athens, Ga. 

L. R. Grosenbaugh, New Orleans, La. 

George B. Hartman, Ames, Towa. 

Harold S. Newins, Gainesville, Fla. 

F. X. Schumacher, Durham, N. C. 

Harold G. Wilm, Albany, N. Y. 

Ernest Wohletz, Moseow, Idaho. 
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Coming Events 


National Shade Tree Conference 


The 35th annual meeting of the 
National Shade Tree Conference will 
be held in the Statler Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. August 17-21. 


Northeastern Forest Tree 
Improvement Conference 


The seventh annual Northeastern 
Forest Tree Improvement Conference 
will be held at the University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, August 18-19. 


Soil Conservation Society 


The 14th annual meeting of the Soil 
Conservation Society of America will 
be held August 26-28 in Rapid City, 
S. Dak. 


Central States Section 

A joint meeting of the Central States 
Forest Tree Improvement Committee 
and Central States Section of the SAF 
will be held at the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Wooster, on Octo- 
ber 8 and 9. 


REE 


Resolution Concerning 
Measurement Units 


Whereas numerous publications on 
forestry subjects are prepared and dis- 
tributed nationally and there is wide 
variation in standards of utilization 


and measurement, such as minimum top 


diameter and log and boltwood scale, 
which can lead to confusion and 
erroneous conclusions on the part of 
the reader and, 


CHARCOAL RETORT 


Semiautomatic 
e Capacity 4 to 6 tons per 
week. 
* Vertical, insulated, high 


efficiency, can be moved. 


Converts blocks, chunks, 
slabs, edgings, etc. to 
charcoal. Green or dry 
wood. 


Can be left overnight. 


Similar design in use four 
years. 


P.O. BOX 214 


Write for prices and details 


S. T. HENRY FARM, INC. 


SPRUCE PINE, N. C. 
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Whereas studies concerning mon- 
etary values and yields pertaining to 
areas other than the reader’s must be 
interpreted by the reader in standards 
of his own area to be useful to him, 

Now therefore be it resolved that the 
New England Section of the Society 
of American Foresters recommend to 
the parent Society that a resolvtion be 
prepared and presented at the next 
national meeting encouraging authors 
and publishers of forestry literature, in 
which measurement and value figures 
are important, to show in the text or 
appropriate footnotes, the standards 
of measurement or value used and 
where appropriate, include also factors 
for conversion of the data to generally 
familiar standards. 
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Alaska Section Organized 
From Puget Sound 
Section 


With the unanimous approval of the 
Council, the Alaska Section has been 
organized, 

The Alaska Section thus becomes the 
22nd _ official Section of the Society. 
It was formerly the Alaska Chapter 


of the Puget Sound Section. Alaska 
has 86 SAF members. 

The officers of the new Section are: 

Chairman, Carlos T. Brown, U. S. 
Forest Service, Juneau. 

Vice chairman, Von Johnson, An- 
chorage. 

Secretary-treasurer, Frank E. Lound, 
Ketchikan. 

The first meeting of the newly organ- 
ized Section will be held early in the 
autumn. 


BRR 


1963 SAF Meeting Dates 
and Headquarters City 
Listed 


Boston, Mass. will be the city for 
the 1963 annual meeting of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters. The dates 
are October 20, 21, 22, and 23. The 
Statler Hilton will be the headquarters 
hotel. 

Selection of Boston for the meeting 
was in aecordance with the action of 
the Council. Under the Society’s rota- 
tion system the 1963 meeting is to be 
held in the northeastern region. 

Annual 
scheduled as follows: 

1959—San Franeiseo, Calif. Novem- 


meetings have now been 


F ORESTER 
Seal-Tite Torch 


Provided with fuel trap, check 
valve and flash-back screen 
to protect you from explosion 
hazards. 


Welded tank with cushion 
base, double bottom, oil proof 
gaskets and tight valves 
SEALTITE against leakage. 


No Pressure—No Preheating. 
Burns diesel oil, stove oil or 
mixed fuels with low flash- 
point. 


Approved for use by 
U. S. Forest Service 


Manufactured By 


WESTERN FIRE 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


69 Main St. 


"SAFEST, SIMPLEST 
DRIP TORCH YOU CAN USE 


San Francisco, California 
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ber 15-18. Sheraton Palace Hotel. 

1960—Washington, D. C. (Sixtieth 
anniversary meeting.) November 13-16. 
Sheraton Park Hotel. 

1961—-Minneapolis, Minn. (Joint 
meeting with the Canadian Institute 
of Forestry.) October 8-11. Leaming- 
ton Hotel. 

1962—Atlanta, Ga. October 21-24. 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel. 

1963—-Boston, Mass. October 20-23. 
Statler Hilton Hotel. 


RRR 
Southern California Section 
Has Space Age Forestry 
Program 


Section Chairman Lynn Biddison 
presided at the spring meeting of the 
Southern California Section April 10 
and 11 at the Lafayette Hotel in San 
Diego. Nearly 100 members and guests 
attended. 

The theme of the technical session 
was “Forestry and Forest Products in 
the Space Age.” George Craig, secre- 
tary-manager, Western Lumber Manu- 
facturers, Ine., discussed forest indus- 
try’s space age future; Society Presi- 
dent George A. Garratt spoke of the 
future of forestry education; and Cali- 


Precision Tools for Foresters 


GENUINE SWEDISH 
INCREMENT BORERS 


New Base 
2376976 
U. S. Patent No. 


tion. 


Available in 4”, 6”, 8”, 
10”, 12”, 14” and 16” 
lengths. Also available 
Swedish bark-measur- 
ing instruments and 
Swedish steel tree cali- 
pers. Write for quota- 


WRITE 
DEPT. J 


Sandvik steel Inc. 


SAW & TOOL DIVISION 
1702 NEVINS ROAD 
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ForestView Tandem 


TREE PLANTER 


Easy, Low-Cost Planting of Evergreen Seedlings 


AND 
TRANS- 
PLANTS 

FOR 

CHRISTMAS 

TREES AND 

REFOREST- 
ATION 


FORESTVIEW 
EVERGREEN NURSERY 


Dept. JF Germania, Penna. 


SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 


Recommended by foresters for cruis- 


ing. Easier to use, taster, positive. = 
Direct course readings. Write Jor a 
free literature and instructions. | 


Rancer 


SILVA, INC., Dept. M, LaPorte, y 


REGULATION 
FIELD CLOTHES 


for 
U. S. FOREST SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Complete Price List on Request 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 


UNIFORMS FOR OVER 75 YEARS 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


FOR SALE 
Slash, Loblolly, Longleaf 


ShortleafPine Seed 


In Wholesale Quantities 


Treated with Rodent and 
Bird Repellent For Direct Seeding 


For over ten years 
a dependable source 
for 


Southern 
Pine 
Seed 


SOUTHERN SEED 


COMPANY, INC. 
Baldwin, Georgia 
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fornia State Forester Francis Ray- 
mond talked on state forestry and the 
space age. A history of forestry in 
southern California was presented by 
William Mendenhall, Forest Service 
retiree. W. C. Branch, assistant re- 
gional forester, Region USFS, sum- 
arized the findings of the Timber Re- 


5, 


source Review. 

At the evening banquet held in the 
Lafayette Hotel, Dr. J. W. Bon, Jr., 
chief physicist and head of anti-missile 
research at Convair, talked on recent 
findings in space research as the re- 
sult of rocket and satellite flights. 

The meeting theme was earried into 
the second day’s program when mem- 
bers were conducted on a tour of the 
Mt. Palomar Observatory. 

The following slate of officers was 
nominated and elected by unanimous 
ballot. 

Chairman, Lynn Biddison. 

Vice chairman, Lloyd Britton. 

Secretary-treasurer, Robert Blanford. 
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Gulf States Section Holds 
33rd Annual Meeting 


With an attendance of 300 members, 
their ladies, and guests, the 33rd an- 
nual meeting of the Gulf States See- 
tion was held in Tyler, Tex. May 7 and 
8, at the Carlton Hotel. 

On the morning of the first day tours 
taken to local forest products 
industries. The afternoon technical 
session had as its theme “Personal De- 
velopment of Foresters.” Alfred D. 
Folweiler, Texas Forest Service, served 
as moderator. 

“What Industry Needs in a For- 
ester” was by Arthur W. 
Nelson, Jr., Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company. 

“What Government Needs in a For- 
ester” was explained by Lynne M. Cor- 
rell of the U. S. Forest Service. 


were 


diseussed 


The development of foresters for 
Infringers and 
imitators warned. 
st 
3 Patents. Best Chrome 
material. Sold by Durable 
the thousands. Strong, 
Steel 


‘THE RENOWNED 
CHARLES H. RICH 


“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 


C. H. RICH FOREST FIRE TOOL CO. 


218 W. Bald Eagle St. 
Lock Haven, Pa. 
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teaching and research was treated by 
Clemens M. Kaufman, University of 
Florida School of Forestry. 

A chuck wagon dinner, with enter- 
tainment and dancing, was 
served at the Joe Zeppa Ranch. An 
archery exhibition was presented by the 
Tyler Field Archery Club. 

The morning of the second day (Fri- 
day) was devoted to Section affairs. 
Chairman Arne Kemp presided. 

An afternoon technical session on 
“Conflicting Land Uses” was held un- 
der the chairmanship of Phillip Wheel- 
er. 

Papers presented by SAF members 
were “Wildlife Considerations” by 
Howard A. Miller of the U. S. Forest 
Service and “Loss of Productive Tim- 
berland” by George W. Stanley, Kirby 
Lumber Corporation. 

A social hour and reception preceded 
the Section’s annual dinner. W. R. 
Beaumier, editor of the Lufkin News, 
was toastmaster. Fred Poole of the 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce gave 
the address of the evening. 

Following entertainment the 
Apache Belles there was dancing in 
the ballroom. 

New Section officers elected to serve 
1959 


square 


by 


for the year beginning July 1, 
were: 

Chairman, Charles H. Lewis, of De- 
Ridder, La., sueceeding Arne Kemp. 

Vice chairman, N. W. Sentell, of 
Hodge, La., sueceeding Raymond Gip- 
son, 

Secretary-treasurer, A. B. Smith, of 


West Monroe, La., succeeding John 
Webb. 
BRE 


Membership Applications 
and Advancements 


Proposals for admission, advancement, 
and reinstatement received in the Society 
office during the month of May are listed 
below. 

Action on the eligibility of those pro- 
|posed for membership as listed below 
| will be taken by the Council as of August 
11959. 

Communications from the voting mem- 
| bers regarding the membership eligibility 
'of these persons should be received in the 
| Society office prior to that date. 


Allegheny Section 
Student Grade 


| 
| 
| 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Hopkins, H. R. 
Junior Grade 
Eallonardo, N. J., Sr. Eng., Wharton 


Tract Office, Egg Harbor City, N. J.; 
| State Univ. of N. Y., BSF, 1956. 
|Hiligartner, G. G., Sr. Planner, Dept. 
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Cons. & Econ. Dev., Trenton, N. J., 


(Reinstatement). 
Appalachian Section 
Junior Grade 
Canal Wood Corp., 
State, BSF, 


Earle, T. W., Forester, 
Greenwood, S. C.; N. C. 
1958. 

Gibbons, 
Corp., 
1949, 

Lambrecht, E. G., Forester, S. C. State 
Forestry Comm., Florence, 8. C.; Mich. 
College of Mining & Tech., BSF, 1953. 

Students Eligible for Automatic 
Advancement 
NortH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 
Price, T. L. Utz, K. A. 
Member Grade 

Brown, P. A., Research Forester, W. Va. 
Pulp & Paper Co., New Bern, N. C.; 
Univ. of Fla., BSF, 1955 (Junior 
1955). 

Nicholson, J. C., 
& Co., 


3 to 5 yr. healthy, selected trees, 8” 
to 16” tall. S each of: Colorado Blue 
Spruce— Norway Spruce — Austrian 
Pine — Scotch Pine — Douglas Fir. 
Postpaid at planting time 
Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 


MUSSER FORESISE ty Indiana, Pa. 


Canal Wood 
State, BSF, 


H. W., Forester, 
Dillon, 8. C.; Mich. 


Dist. Supt., W. Va. Pulp 
Camden, 8S. C. (Junior 


PACIFIC WEATHER SERVICE 


WEATHER: Forecasts—Warnings— 
Modification. 
Fire Danger Rating—Instruments 
J. B. "Ben" Melin, Metecrologist 
1222 N.E. 117th Ave., Portland 20, Oregon 
AL. 2-5410 


TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


We have grown Pine, Spruce and other 
conifers for 50 years. 

KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
BOX 378, KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


EVERGREEN 
LINING-OUT STOCK 


Growers of Pine, Spruce, Fir, 
Hemlock, etc. 
FREE WHOLESALE PRICE LIST 


SUNCREST NURSERIES 
BOX 305-G, HOMER CITY, PENNA. 


PLANTING 
TREES ? 


Use a “FORESTER” or 
“CONSERVATOR” Planter 
Complete 

information 

on request 
0: UTILITY TOOL 
 & BODY CO. 


Clintonville, Wis. 


Sine 


Affiliate Grade 
Kleinhans, W. O., Unit Forester, Inter- 
national Paper Co., Conway, 8S. C. 
Columbia River Section 
Student Grade 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Avery, 8S. H. Mann, K. D. 
Crowl, J. D. MeClelland, D. 
Griggs, J. R. Slegelmileh, J. L. 
Irwin, R. L. Souvenir, M. L. 
LaBar, F. R. Thingvall, O. A. J. 
MaeWilliams, J. D. Weideman, G. A. 
Wood, D. A. 


Junior Grade 
Hagen, G. W., Dist. Ranger, USFS, Mau- 
pin, Ore.; Ore. State, BSF, 1946. 
Jessup, D. R., Forester, USFS, Detroit, 
Ore.; Univ. of Mich., BSF, 1958 
Philbrick, J. R., Forester, USFS, Port 
land, Ore.; Ore. State, BSF, 1934. 
Spencer, H. G., Utilization Forester, 
Weyerhaeuser Tbr. Co., Eastside, Ore. 
(Reinstatement). 
Affiliate Grade 
Deffenbacher, F. W., Forester, 
Carson, Wash. 
MecCaleb, W. L., Dist. Game 
State Game Comm., Roseburg, 


Gulf States Section 
Student Grade 
LOUISIANA STateE UNIVERSITY 
Keaton, E. E Thurman, M. B. 
Junior Grade 


J. W., Dist. Ranger, 
Forest, Leesville, La. 


USFS, 


Agent, Ore. 
Ore. 


Kisatehie 
(Affiliate 


Chaffin, 
Natl. 
1955). 

| Hayden, 

tional 

(Affiliate 
Student Eligible for Automatic 

Advancement 
LOUISIANA POLYTECHNIC 
Dowling, P. ¢ 


Interna- 
Tex. 


Paper Co., 
1955). 


Cheek Cruiser, 
Nacogdoches, 


INSTITUTE 


| Member Grade 
Gardner, L. D., Cirele Forester, St. Regis 
Paper Co., Gautier, Miss.; State Univ. 
of N. Y., BSF, 1940 (Junior 1955). 
Obye, K. D., Tbr. Buyer, U. 8S. Gypsum 
Co., Greenville, Miss.; Iowa State, 
BSF, 1948 (Junior 1955). 
Affiliate Grade 
Briley, F. H., Forester, International Pa- 
per Co., Carthage, Tex. 
Morgan, A. E., Forester, 
| Paper Co., Silsbee, Tex. 


International 


Inland Empire Section 

Junior Grade 
D. D., Asst. Ranger, Priest Lake 
Nordman, Idaho; Univ. of Idaho, 
1957. 
Intermountain Section 

Student Grade 
State UNIVERSITY 


Fandry, 
Dist., 
BSF, 


Jensen, L. W 
Member Grade 
Quinney, D. N., Asst. Prof., Utah State 
Univ., Logan, Utah; Mich. State, BSF, 
1950; MS, 1954 (Junior 1953). 


Kentucky-Tennessee Section 


Junior Grade 


| Crook, J. D., Equipment Development 


' Larkey, 
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Hiwassee Land Co., Calhoun, 
(Reinstatement ). 
, Asst. Chief Sealer, Hi 


Calhoun, Tenn, (Af- 


Spec., 
Tenn. 
Karling, W. J 
wassee Land Co., 
filiate 1956). 
Tillman, S. L., Service Forester, Ky. Div. 
of Forestry, Mayfield, Ky.; Univ. of 
Ga., BSF, 1958. 
Member Grade 
B. J., Asst. Dist. Ranger, USFS, 
Erwin, Tenn.; N. C. State, BSF, 1955 
(Junior 1955). 
New England Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
Kratz, R. N. 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Stiles, V. D. 
Junior Grade 
Larson, J. S., Executive 


See., Wildlife 


FOREST SEEDS 


of CALIFORNIA 
R. S. Adams & A. P. Baal 
Professional Foresters 


P.O. Box 561 — Davis, California 


since 1952 


3AKED ENAMEL 


METAL FORESTRY SIGNS| 


for WOODLAND BOUNDARY MARKERS—NO 
TRESPASSING & FIRE WARNING SIGNS— 
LOCATION MARKERS—CRUISER TAGS—ete., 
any size te your specifications, WRITE FOR 
QUOTATIONS ON ALL YOUR SIGN NEEDS. 
state size and quantity. 
A. L. LIND COMPANY 
5036 THOMAS AVENUE SOUTH 


Lu MINNEAPOLIS 


10, MINNESOTA 


PRUNE TREES & PICK FRUIT 
WASH WINDOWS FOUR STORIES WICH 
EMOVE LIGHT GLOBES 60 ft. 


PHONE OR WRITE FOR 
Free 24-Page Catalog 


MFRS. OF A COMPLETE LINE OF 


SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 
SOLD DIRECT TO YOU 


‘Dept. J, 301 S. San Pedro St., L.A. 13 


| 
| 
— 
| _ 
| a>, Life Buoys 
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Aermotor Company 


| Has Supplied More 


| Fire Control 

| Towers to 
Foresters 
Than Any 


Other 


Manufacturer 


“In Observation Towers, 
the Standard of Excellence is Aermotor”’ 


AERMOTOR COMPANY 


2500 Roosevelt Road « Chicago 8, Illinois 


Cons. Ine., Boston, Mass. ( Affiliate 


1957). 


Member Grade 

Reynolds, A. W., General Mgr., Batts of 
Eagle Lake, Ine., Eagle Lake, Me. 
(Junior 1952). 

Robbins, W. C., Forester, Eastern Corp., 
Bangor, Me.; Univ. of Me.; BSF, 1954 
(Junior 1954). 

Associate Grade 

Tufts, N., Pres., Tbr. Owners of N. E. 

Ine., Greenfield, Mass. 


New York Section 
Junior Grade 
Beneze, F. J., Woodlands Supt., Oval 
Wood Dish Corp., Tupper Lake, N. Y.; 
N. Y. State, BSF, 1953. 


Northern California Section 
Member Grade 
Johnstone, H. W., Logging Eng., Wood 
leaf Tbr. Corp., Woodleaf, Calif.; 
Univ. of Wash., BSF, 1955 (Junior 
1955). 
Affiliate Grade 
Bertsch, E. H., Deputy State Forester, 
Calif. Div. of Forestry, Sacramento, 
Calif 
Associate Grade 
Sinelair, A. T., Agriculturist, American 
Cynamid Co., Oakland, Calif. 


Northern Rocky Mountain Section 
Student Grade 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Lichlyter, B. R. MeLaughlin, W. D. 
Lovell, J. V. Schroedel, D. J. 


Junior Grade 
Parrish, J. B., Logging Eng., J. Neils 
Lumber Co., Rexford, Mont.; Mont. 
State, BSF, 1950. 


Ozark Section 


Member Grade 
Westerberg, D. D., Dist. Ranger, USFS, 
Houston, Mo.; Univ. of Minn., BSF, 
1952 (Junior 1952). 


Puget Sound Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Cook, T. H. Landis, G. W. 
Junior Grade 

Dess, J. H., Asst. Mgr., Weyerhaeuser 
Tbr. Co., Tacoma, Wash.; Univ. of 
Wash., BSF, 1947. 

MeCarthy, R. E., Forester, Scott Paper 
Co., Everett, Wash.; Univ. of Idaho, 
BSF, 1955. 

Visminas, C. K., Proj. Forester, Simpson 
Olympie Tree Farm, Shelton, Wash.; 
Mont. State, BSF, 1958. 

Vember Grade 

Begalka, W., Asst. Forester, Ketchikan 
Pulp Co., Ketehikan, Alaska; Colo. 
State, BSF, 1951 (Junior 1955). 

DeZarn, D. D., Forester, Crown Zeller 
bach Corp., Neah Bay, Wash.; Univ. 
of Wash., BSF, 1954 (Junior 1954). 

Philbrook, M. E., Forester, Ketchikan 
Pulp Co., Ketchikan, Alaska; Ore. 
State, BSF, 1955 (Junior 1955). 

Pomeroy, R. M., Dist. Ranger, USFS, 
Darrington, Wash.; Univ. of Calif., 
BSF, 1949 (Junior 1955). 

Stockton, R. D., Forester, Hoodsport 
Ranger Dist., Hoodsport, Wash.; Univ. 
of Mich., BSF, 1950 (Junior 1953). 


Southeastern Section 

Student Grade 
ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Davidson, J. R. Moran, R. H. 

Tinsley, J. M. 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
Jenson, L. G. 
Junior Grade 

Nash, R. F, 505 Denson St., Fairfax, 
Ala.; API, BSF, 1956. 

Sullivan, W. C., Dist. Supv., Bronson, 
Fla. (Reinstatement). 

Summerour, C. W., Tbr. Estimator, U. 8S. 
Steel Corp., Birmingham, Ala.; APT, 
BSF, 1955. 

Swift, C. 8., Self-employed, Monroeville, 
Ala. (Reinstatement). 

Upper Mississippi Valley Section 
Student Grade 
Iowa STaTeE COLLEGE 

Brisbin, R. L. Johnson, R. W. 

Ferguson, N. B. Renken, D. P. 

Jensen, K. F. Starke, R. K. 

Associate Grade 


Arneman, H. F., Assoe. Prof., Dept. of 
Soils, Univ. of Minn., St. Paul, Minn. 


Wisconsin-Michigan Section 
Student Grade 


JOURNAL OF ForESTRY 


HIGH ACCURACY 
CLINOMETER 


Nothing like it! Simply place it to 
your eye and sight—nothing to turn, 
nothing to set. By far the most com- 
pact vertical-angle measuring instru- 
ment ever made. Accurate to 3 inches 
in 100 feet. And it is surprisingly in- 
expensive. 


Only $18. Order Item 2C-45 from 
FORESTRY SUPPLIERS, INC. 
P.O. Box 8305, Battlefield Station 

Jackson 4, Mississippi 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
MacGregor, J. R. Smith, R. W. 
Snowden, W. C. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Martin, R. P. Swanson, D. O. 
Junior Grade 
Benson, J. L., Forester, Consolidated Wa- 
ter Power & Paper Co., Rhinelander, 
Wis.; Wis. State, BS, 1951; Univ. of 
Minn., MF, 1958. 

Semmens, G. N., 926 Chieago Ave., Wau- 
kesha, Wis. (Reinstatement). 

Tubbs, D. P., Asst. Dist. Forester, Wis. 
Cons. Dept., Waupaca, Wis.; Mich. 
College of Mining & Tech., BSF, 1955. 


Affiliate Grade 
Brown, N. J., Land Use Specialist, Dept. 
of Cons., Houghton Heights, Mich. 
Peryam, N, J., Asst. Forester, American 
Can Co., Amasa, Mich. 

Reynolds, M. K., Owner & operator of 
personal tbr. lands, Marquette, Mich. 
Tardiff, R. R., Forestry Aid, USFS, St. 

Ignace, Mich. 
Wickman, S. R., Area Forester, American 
Can Co., Amasa, Mich. 


No Section 


Member Grade 
Duggan, W. E., Co. Forester, Marshall 
Lbr. Co., Marion, N. C. (Reinstate- 
ment). 
Corresponding Grade 
Hsu, Chi-You, Jr. Forester, Agric. & For- 
estry Aerial Survey Team, Taipei, 
Taiwan, Free China. 
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Forestry News 


Honored For Outstanding 
Achievements 

One hundred and forty-four em- 
ployees of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture were honored on May 26 
for outstanding achievements by spe- 
cial ceremonies held on the Washington 
Monument Grounds in Washington, 
D. C. Among those honored were 14 
Forest Service employees. 

One of seven Distinguished Service 
Awards was made to Leonard I. Bar- 
rett, staff assistant in the Forest Serv- 
ice Division of Program Planning and 
Special Projects, “For outstanding 
contribution to the Timber Resource 
Review inspiring leadership in forest 
management research, and a contin- 
uous high standard of performance 
during a dedicated career.” In 1952 
Mr. Barrett was called upon to plan 
and conduct a nationwi?e survey and 
appraisal of timber resources. This 
survey was published in 1958 under 


PANAMA 


Equipment for Foresters 


B. B. Fan Drive Pumps 
B. B. Slip-on Units 


Skid Mounted Units 


Pump, Engine, Tank, 
Completing Materials, 
All on Steel Skids 


Compensating By-passes 
High Pressure Hose 
Pistol Grip Cut-offs 
Combination Nozzles 
Vacuum Lift Systems 
Automatic Float Valves 
Tree Marking Guns 


Pressure Type 


Tree Injectors 
Pressure Type 


Stainless Steel Drip 
Torches 

Flame Guns 

Basal Area Angle 
Gauges 


Write For Free Catalog 
PANAMA PUMP CO. 
P.O. Box 689 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


the title of Timber Resources for 
America’s Future. From 1945 to 1952 
he was chief of the division of forest 
management research, before that di- 
rector of the Central States Forest Ex- 
periment Station, and on the staff of 
both the Southern and Southeastern 
stations. He has been employed by the 
Forest Service for 35 years. 
Superior Service Awards were given 
to 13 other members of the Forest 
Service as follows: Linne Ahlberg, 
Washington, D. C.; Robert Aufder- 
heide (posthumously) ; Cecil E. Clapp, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Clayton S. Croeker, Mis- 
soula, Mont.; Clarence A. Dyson, Lem- 
mon, 8S. Dak.; Lewis R. Grosenbaugh, 
New Orleans, La.; Noble H. Harpp, 
Lake George, N. Y.; Jasper E. King, 
Washington, D. C.; Elliott T. Mer- 
rick, Asheville, N. C.; Bessie L. Oats, 
Missoula, Mont.; Harry L. Rossoll, 


Atlanta, Ga.; Theodore §. Seely, 
Pisgah Forest, N. C.; Fleming K. 


Stewart, Missoula, Mont.; Jack Arnold 
Tice, Sierra Madre, Calif.; and J. 
Wesley White, Duluth, Minn. 

In addition, Unit Awards, to be 
made at unit headquarters at a later 
date, were given to the Crossett Re- 
search Center, Crossett, Ark., and to 
the Smoke-jumper Unit, Gila National 
Forest, N. Mex. 


Southern Forestry Conference 
Spotlights Research Needs 


Research as it relates to the business 
of forest farming came under the spot- 
light of critical appraisal April 23 and 
24, when timber growers and processors 
from 15 southern states gathered at 


Tuscaloosa, Ala., for the 18th Southern | 


Forestry Conference, called by the 
Forest Farmers Association, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Keynoted by Reuben B. Robertson, 
Jr., Hamilton, Ohio, president of the 
Champion Paper and Fibre Co., who 
reviewed research’s “areas of chal- 
lenge,” the conference also took up the 
growing problem of forest taxation. 

Kenneth S. Kirkwood, who combines 
cattle raising with timber production 
on a 900-acre farm near Auburn, Ala., 
outlined to the conference the basic 
research needs of the small forest 
farmer. 

Research’s role in the South’s forest 
pest situation was outlined by James 


vol 


| 


A. Beal, director of Forest Insect Re- 
search, U. S. Forest Service, and John 
P. Hansbrough, director of the Serv- 
ice’s Division of Forest Disease Re- 
search. 

Results of tree improvement studies 
were presented by Dr. Bruce J. Zobel, 
of the School of Forestry, North Caro- 
lina State College, at Raleigh. 

William E. Sanders, Washington, 
D. C., staff counsel for the Forest In- 
dustries Committee on Timber Valua- 
tion and Taxation, reviewed recent de- 
velopments in forest taxation. 

Leading discussion in other phases 
of research were Dr. V. L. Harper, 
Washington, D. C., assistant chief, 
U. S. Forest Service; Richard Kil- 
bourne, Norris, Tenn., director, Divi- 
sion of Forestry Relations, TVA; 
Charles H. Driver, Bainbridge, Ga., 
director of forest research at Inter- 
national Paper Company's Southlands 
Experiment Forest; and John T. Cas- 


PAINT 
HAMMER 


Solve your problem of identifying wood by 
Specie, Type, Owner, Jobber, Mili or Cut- 
ting Season. Ideal for Inventory Control 
or locating brands. 

Easy to identify — Simple to use — A light 
tap of the porous applicator leaves a 
Bright, Durable, Water Resistant Color 
Spot. (Cap prevents dry-in of applicator). 
Choice of many colors. 

TRY IT — WRITE DEPT. JF ' 


THE NELSON COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan (Box 349) 
Montgomery, Alabama (Box 1892) 
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Society Publications 
And Other Items 


Forestry Terminology. New, re- 
vised, enlarged 1958 edition. A 
glossary of technical terms used 
in forestry. Included are defini- 
tions of terms that the practicing 
forester uses in his daily work and 
encounters in forestry literature. 
A must for every forester’s desk. 


Price postpaid $3.50. 


Forestry Handbook. All the facts, 
techniques, and vital data of on- 
the-ground forestry. Complete, 
authoritative, eight years in prep- 
aration, this comprehensive Hand- 
book reflects virtually the entire 
literature of forestry in presenting 
all the basic formulas, tables, con- 
verting factors, and related data 
commonly used by foresters today. 


Price $15. 


Proceedings. Including all Divi- | 
sion meetings and General Session | 


papers presented at the Society's 


annual meeting. 1947, 1948 ($3 


each) ; 1954, 1955 ($4 each) ; 1956, | 


1957, and 1958 ($5 each). 


Forest Practices Developments in | 
the United States 1940-1955. The | 


report, in three parts includes (1) 
highlights of major developments 
affecting forest practices during 
1940-1955; (2) digest and sum- 
mary of present state legislation 


. . ¢ 
on cutting practices; and (3) an- 


notated bibliography with a key 
to 1940-1955 literature. Price $1. 


Forest Cover Types of North 
America. 1954 edition. Includes 
detailed description of approxi- 
mately 250 North American forest 
types (exclusive of Mexico). A 
table lists common and botanical 
names of tree species and an index 
of forest types is included. Price $1. 


Binder for JOURNAL OF FOR- 
ESTRY. Holds 12 issues. Brown 
imitation leather, stiff board. Title 
stamped in gold foil on front cover 
and backbone. Price $3. 


Distinctive SAF Membership Em.- | 
blem available in three styles. 10K | 


gold with gold letters on dark 
green enamel, background sur- 
rounded by gold border. Prices 
lapel button $2.50; tie chain $6; 
pin $4. 
Order any of the above 
Society of American Foresters 
Mills Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 


sady, Marianna, Fla., in charge of the 
Gulfcoast Research Center, 
Southern Forest Experiment Station. 

With Dr. George A. Garratt, dean 
of the Yale Forest School, serving as 
toastmaster, a testimonial luncheon to 
Walter J. Damtoft, the South’s first 
industrial forester, drew more than 
300 friends and delegates. Mr. Dam- 
toft, who retired in 1958 as assistant 
secretary and director of general 
woods department for Champion 
Paper and Fibre Co., began his career 
with Champion in 1920. 

Alabama’s Lieutenant Governor 
Albert Boutwell was the featured 
speaker at the annual Forest Farmer 
Banquet. Senator John Stennis of 
Mississippi was named to receive the 
1959 Forest Farmer Award. 


F. Fraser Darling to Head 
Foundation Research 


Appointment of Dr. Frank Fraser 
Darling, British ecologist, as vice pres- 
ident for research of the Conservation 
Foundation has been announced by its 
president, Fairfield Osborn. Formerly 
senior lecturer in ecology and conserva- 
tion at the University of Edinburgh, 
and for many years a member of the 
Scientifie Advisory Council of the foun- 
dation, Dr. Darling is a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, and holds 
the degrees of Doctor of Science and 
Doetor of Philosophy. 

Dr. Darling is well known to 
ecologists throughout the world for his 
research studies biology, ag- 
riculture, natural history, animal hus- 
bandry, wildlife, and geneties. 

He will guide the continuing re- 
search work of the foundation, which 
currently ineludes studies of popula- 
tion pressures, crop yields, water 
usage, Alaskan development, and the 
effects of chemical pesticides on the 
environment. 


USDA Reports Drop in Amount 
of Wood Treated With 
Preservatives 


Commercial wood preserving plants 
reported the volume of wood treated 
in 1958 was the lowest in 20 years, 
according to preliminary statistics 
compiled by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association. 

Some 217 million eubie feet of wood 
products were treated with preserva- 
tives during 1958, compared with 
274.5 million eubie feet finally report- 
ed in 1957. 

The greatest decrease showed up in 
the use of preservatives on cross-ties. 
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About 21,326,000 cross-ties were treat- 
ed in 1958, compared to 31,505,500 in 
1957. The number of poles treated 
dropped from 6 million in 1957 to 5 
million in 1958. 

The only wood product which 
showed an inerease in preservative 
treatment was fence posts, with 
21,854,400 treated in 1958 compared to 
20,827,600 in 1957. Less lumber, tim- 
bers, piling, switch ties, crossarms, and 
woodblocks were treated. The prelimi- 
nary summary is based on reports 
from 328 of the 368 wood treating 
plants in the country. It is estimated 
that the information is 95 percent 
complete for the wood preserving in. 
dustry. 


Appointed to FAO Post 
Dr. Frank W. Parker of the United 


States was appointed assistant direct. 
or-general for the Technical Depart-~ 
ment, FAO, which comprises the for. 
mer Agriculture Division and will, in a 
year’s time, include the Fisheries, 
Forestry and Nutrition Divisions. Dr, 
Parker was, until his appointment, 
chief agriculturalist of the U.S. Tech. 
nical Co-operation Mission to India, 


Private & Industrial 


Industrial Forestry Association 
Marks 25th Anniversary 


H. O. Puhn, Simpson Logging Co, 
Shelton, Wash., was reelected presi~ 
dent of the Board of Directors, In- 
dustrial Forestry Association, at its 
recent meeting in Portland, Ore. 

New officers elected were N. B, 
Giustina, Giustina Bros. Lumber Co., 
Eugene, Ore., vice president; R. P. 
Conklin, Plywood Corp., 
Portland, Ore., secretary; and Werner 
Mayr, Mayr Bros. Logging Co., Ine., 
Hoquiam, Wash., treasurer. 

W. D. Hagenstein and N. E. Bjork-~ 
lund, both of Portland, were reelected 
executive vice president and assistant 


Caseades 


secretary, respectively. 

Three new directors elected were 
Marshall Leeper, United States Ply~ 
wood Corp., Eugene, Ore.; F. J, 
Sandoz, The Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., 
Springfield, Ore.; and T. R. Sheldon, 
Seott Paper Co., Everett, Wash. 

The association’s other 16 directors 
and 3 honorary directors were all re~ 
elected. 

The meeting marked the 25th 
anniversary of the establishment of 
the Industrial Forestry Association, 
In his annual report Hagenstein out. 
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lined progress made in forestry in the 
Douglas-fir region since 1934, the 
growth of forest industry, and the 
accomplishments of the association. 


Continental Can Company Names 
T. W. Earle A Vice President 


T. W. Earle of Savannah, Ga., gen- 
eral manager of the Woodlands Divi- 
sion of Continental Can Company, has 
been elected a vice president of the 
company, Thomas C. Fogarty, presi- 
dent, has announced. 

Continental and its subsidiary South- 
ern Paperboard Corporation own or 
hold on long term leases more than 
1,115,000 acres of woodlands in seven 
southern states to meet in part the 
pulpwood requirements of three kraft 
mills and a bleached sulphate paper- 
board “mill which is now under con- 
struction. 

A native of Sacketts Harbor, N. Y., 
Mr. Earle was graduated in 1922 
from Syracuse University with a de- 
gree in forestry. In 1923, he joined 
the St. Lawrence Corporation in Can- 
ada as woodlands manager, and later 
served also as assistant to the presi- 
dent. He joined the North Carolina 
Pulp Company in 1937 as general man- 
ager of woodlands. 


T. W. EARLE 


In 1945, when Southern Paperboard 
Corporation formed the subsidiary 
Gair Woodlands Corporation to acquire 
and manage timberlands, Mr. Earle be- 
came president of Gair Woodlands. 
Southern Paperboard became a sub- 
sidiary of Continental Can in 1956 and 
Mr. Earle was named to head woodland 
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operations in Continental’s Container- 
board and Kraft Paper Division. He 
became general manager of the Wood- 
lands Division when it was established 
in January of this year. 


Council Discusses Animal Damage 


Damage caused annually to the 
forests of the Pacifie Northwest by 
wild animals has been estimated to 
cost $12 million or more, according to 
Royce O. Cornelius, managing forester 
of Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., speak- 
ing at a two day special session of the 
Northwest Forest Pest Action Council. 

Visitors at the session of the coun- 
cil ineluded representatives of the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, which is be- 
ing encouraged to establish an animal 
damage research center in the State of 
Washington. 

Cecil S. Williams of the Denver, 
Colo., research laboratory noted that 
“Anyone observing the pressures be- 
ing exerted by wild animals on forest 
regeneration cannot help but be con- 
cerned about this problem not only in 
relation to the forests themselves but 
also to the publie recreation the for- 
ests are expected to sustain in the 
future.” 

William Looney, chairman of the 


FOUR IMPORTANT McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


CONSERVING NATURAL RESOURCES, Principles and Practice in a Democracy, Second 
Edition. By Shirley W. Allen, Professor Emeritus, Department of Forestry, School of Nat- 
ural Resources, University of Michigan. 370 pages, $6.75 


RECREATIONAL USE OF WILD LANDS By C. Frank Brockman, Professor of Forestry, 


College of Forestry, University of Washington. McGraw-Hill American Forestry Series. 


346 pages, $8.50. 


FOREST FIRE: CONTROL AND USE by Kenneth P. Davis, Professor of Forest Manage- 
ment, and Chairman of the Department of Forestry, School of Natural Resources, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. McGraw-Hill American Forestry Series. 584 pages, $12.00 


Fike 


NATURAL RESOURCES by M. R. Huberty, Department of Engineering, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles; and W. L. Flock, Associate Engineer and Lecturer, Department of En- 
gineering, University of California, Los Angeles. McGraw-Hill UCLA Extension Series. 


556 pages, $11:00. 


Send for Copies on Approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42ND ST. 


NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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council’s wildlife committee, outlined 
the basic types of animal damage 
caused by rodents and small game, elk 
and deer, bears, and  porcupines. 
“Recognition of the importance of 
these problems to all forest owners,” 
he said, “has resulted in organization 
of cooperative groups to spearhead 
research to reduce this tremendous 
loss to our forests.” 


Lumber Association Announces 
Change in Government 
Specifications, Education Heads 


Anthony M. Camarano, former 
Washington, D. C., representative of 
the Southern Pine Association, has been 
named manager of the Government 
Specifications Department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, Washington, D. C., Gerald 
F. Prange, director of NLMA’s Tech- 
nical Services Division, has announced. 

Camarano, a Michigan State Univer- 
sity graduate in wood technology, will 
seek the continued and expanded 
specification of lumber over competing 
materials. He will also encourage the 
development of specifications covering 
new uses and applications of lumber 
and wood products. 

John Zerbe, formerly responsible 
for these assignments, has been 
appointed assistant to the director of 
NLMA’s Technical Services Division. 
Among other duties, Zerbe will man- 
age the association’s educational ac- 
tivities. This will include the distribu- 
tion of material designed to encourage 
top high school graduates to seek 
careers in the forest products in- 
dustries and the dissemination of tech- 
nical data on wood to architectural 
and engineering schools. 


Industry Forester to New Post 


Robert C. Lindsay, Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp. protection forester, Port- 
land, Ore. office, has been named 
contract logging supervisor for the 
Netarts tract of the company’s Till- 
amook Tree Farm. He will be in 
charge of all contract cutting on the 
Netarts block including pre-logging 
and salvage operations. 

Lindsay is a graduate of Oregon 
State College’s School of Forestry and 
served for 11 years as resident for- 
ester at Crown Zellerbach’s Columbia 
Tree Farm (now the Edward P. 
Stamm Tree Farm) near Vernonia. 

For the past two years, he has been 
attached to the company’s Portland 
office as protection forester in charge 
of all fire protection and reforestation 
activities on Crown Zellerbach’s 12 
Northwest tree farms. 
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Crown Zellerbach 
Forester Promoted 


L. N. Rees, logging manager for 
Crown Zellerbach’s Cathlamet and 
Clackamas divisions has announced the 
appointment of Merle A. Mosar as su- 
perintendent of the Clackamas division 
with headquarters at Molalla, Ore. 

Mosar, a 1951 forestry graduate of 
Oregon State College, was previously 
assistant superintendent of the com- 
pany’s Cathlamet division at Cathla- 
met, Wash. in Wahkiakum county. He 
sueceeds G. W. Nutter, who was re- 
cently named superintendent of Crown 
Zellerbach’s Neah Bay division in 
Northwest Washington. 


Industry Assists Students 

St. Regis Paper Company has an- 
nouneed that its Northwest Under- 
graduate Forestry Scholarship for 
19591960 has been awarded to 
Lawrence E. Goodman, a sophomore 
at the School of Forestry, Oregon 
State College. The scholarship, valued 
at $1,600, extends over two years. 

In North Carolina Harold C. Blan- 
chard has received a $4,000 scholarship 
from Continental Can Company for 
four years of study in the field of for- 
estry. A similar award in Louisiana 
was given to Kenneth Ray Johnson. 

Gair Woodlands Corporation has 
announced four-year scholarships of 
$1,000 per year awarded to Franklin 
Hiteheock in Georgia, who will attend 
the University of Georgia School of 
Forestry, and James Terrill, Florida, 
who will attend the University of 
Florida. 


Pulp and Paper Day 
Launches Pilot Projects 


The Southern Pulpwood Conserva- 
tion Association’s 92 Pilot Forest pro- 
jects in 12 southern’ states were 
“snecessfully launched” on the second 
annual Pulp and Paper Day, April 
14, at dedication ceremonies attended 
by approximately 15,000 people. 

Henry J. Malsberger, of Atlanta, 
Ga., general manager of the SPCA, 
in a round-up report, said that the 27 
member companies of the association 
“are highly pleased at the success of 
the initial phases of this extensive 
industry-sponsored forest development 
program for small woodlands.” 

Purpose of the Pilot Forests, estab- 
lished by SPCA-member pulp and 
paper companies located throughout 
the South working in cooperation with 
private landowners of small woodland 
tracts, is to provide permanent educa- 
tional examples of proper forestry 
practices. 


Mosebrook Joins Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. 


Harry N. Mosebrook has _ been 
named manager of public relations for 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. He goes to this position from 
that of forester with the American 
Pulpwood Association, New York. 
Previously he was with the Natural 
Resources Department of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce in Washington, 
D.C. 


Forest Industries Welcome 
Recreationists 


The American Forest Produets In- 
dustries reports that forest industries 
in all parts of the nation are weleom- 
ing recreationists this spring and sum- 
mer. 

“Our information indicates that 
more than 90 percent of the com- 
mercial timberlands owned by forest 
industries is now open to the public 
for recreation,” said James C. MecClel- 
lan, chief forester for AFPT. 

MeClellan said reports from several 
hundred companies showed lands open 
to fishing and hunting in season, also 
year-around sports such as_ hiking, 


pienicking, skiing, and camping. Some 


of the companies operate public parks. 
Others provide improved pienie and 
camping areas, while many take spe- 
cial steps to aid and encourage recrea- 
tional uses. 


Schools 


New Professorship Established 
At Yale 


A grant of $300,000 to the Yale 
University School of Forestry from 
the General Service Foundation to 
establish a new C. R. Musser 
Professorship of Industrial Forestry 
has been announced by President A. 
Whitney Griswold of Yale. 

The new professorship, first of its 
kind in this country, is named in mem- 
ory of C. R. Musser of Muscatine, 
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, Iowa, one of the industry advocates of 
_ modern forestry practices in the field 
Porcius F. Crank, Jr. of American forest products. 

Mr. Musser was associated through- 
out his entire business career with 


Point Harbor North Carolina some of the leading timber and forest 
products companies of the country. 


Consulting Forester 


| He served from 1919 to 1950 on the 


NORTHERN TREE COMPANY Board of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Professional Forestry Services Company, of which his father was one 
Thomas F. Schweigert, Pres. of the original ineorporators and first 

Member, Association of Consulting Foresters directors. He also served as a director 

. of The Northwest Paper Company of 
Penney Building 

Petoskey Michigan Cloquet, Minn., Potlatch Forests, Inc., 

of Lewiston, Idaho, and Boise Payette 


_Lumber Company of Boise, Idaho. 


PAUL T. WINSLOW First incumbent of the new C. R. 
Musser chair will be Zebulon W. 


Consulting Forest Engineer White, who joined the Yale School of 
ESTIMATES—APPRAISALS— MANAGEMENT Forestry faculty in 1958. 


George A. Garratt, dean of the 
STAATSBURGH-ON-HUDSON, N. Y, 5 ’ 
School of Forestry, stated: “The 


endowment of this chair represents 


WILLIAM A, EASTMAN, JR. | a major development in strengthening 


Consulting Forester and balancing the School’s program of 


graduate education, as it relates to 
Complete Professional Service | both private and publie forestry.” 


| The new professorship will also give 


410 j. GREEN BUILDING | 
"Phone MAin 4-2814 support to the program of short-term 


seminars for industry representatives 


| which the School of Forestry has 


ED. KNAPP COM PANY sponsored since 1955. These two-week 

Consulting Foresters sessions are held periodically for the 

‘ benefit of company executives, for- 

4435 Pio Nono Ave. estry administrators, and other man- 
MACON, GEORGIA 


agement representatives concerned 
with industrial forestry operations. 


A total of eight such seminars have 
been held to date, including two each 
at Crossett, Ark. and Berkeley, Calif., 
the latter under the joint sponsorship 


WILLIAM H. PRICE 
FOREST MANAGEMENT 
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| Southern Schools Hold 
TIMBER MANAGEMENT SERVICE Second Annual Conclave 


pen The Second Annual Conclave of 
onsulting Forester Southern Forestry Schools, a south- 
Member, Association of Consulting Foresters wide field day initiated by the Univer- 


Klamath Falls, Oregon sity of Georgia School of Forestry, 
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was held at Camp Grant Walker near 
Pollock, La., May 2. The conclave in- 
eluded contests based on outdoor 
sports, woodsmanship, and technical 
levels. More than 200 persons attended 
from ten southern forestry schools and 
from Louisiana industries. 

Prizes, donated by various manufae- 
turers throughout the United States, 
were awarded the individual winners 
of each contest and the winning school. 
The econelave was financed by cash 
donations from 24 Louisiana forest in- 
dustries. 

The first place school, University of 
Georgia School of Forestry, also last 
year’s winner, was awarded a gasoline 
powered chain saw with carrying case 
and a tree injector. Tying for second 
place were Louisiana State and Flor- 
ida Schools of Forestry. 

The Third Conclave will be spon- 
sored by the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute in Auburn. 


Duke University Sponsors Direct 
Seeding Discussions 


About 250 foresters and land man- 
agers attended Duke University’s Di- 
ae Seeding Symposium April 21 and 
22 at the Durham, N. C., campus. 

Discussions during the two-day pro- 
gram were divided into five sessions 
and covered direct seeding in perspec- 
tive, seed production and preparation, 
factors related to direct seeding suc- 
cess, requirements for direct seeding, 
and evaluation of the results. Parti- 
cipants in the program represented 
government service, industry, and edu- 
eation. 

Serving on the program committee 
were F. W. Woods and L. E. Chaiken 
of Duke University and J. T. Cassady, 
Southern Forest Experiment Station, 
Marianna, Fla. 

Plans are underway to publish a 
proceedings of the symposium. Copies 
should be available within a few 
months from the Duke School of For- 
estry. 


Woodsman’s Training Course at 
University of Minnesota 


A woodsman’s training course was 
established in September 1958 as a 
joint venture of the North Central 
School of Agriculture at Grand 
Rapids, Minn. and the School of For- 
estry, University of Minnesota. The 
woodsman’s training course has as its 
objective the training of men who 
wish to improve their skills and knowl- 
edgé in the fields of forestry on a 
noneollegiate or subprofessional level. 
It is expected that graduates will be 
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qualified as forestry assistants; for 
entering employment leading to a num- 
ber of forestry positions such as 
cruisers, sealers, inspectors, clerks; and 
for greater proficiency in self-employ- 
ment in the logging industry. 

The curriculum consists largely of 
practical subjects, taught mainly in 
the field. Classroom study will be pro- 
vided to instruet the students in neces- 
sary theory and business techniques. 

This course open to a limited 
number of young men of good char- 
acter who are at least 18 years of age. 
The prospective woodsman trainee 
must have a high school education or 
equivalent or have considerable woods 
experience in lieu of formal education. 

Applicants may be required to pass 
a preliminary examination on their 
previous school training, physical 
capacity, and knowledge of woods 
work before being admitted to the 
school. All applicants who are ac- 
cepted must undergo a trial period of 
one month during which time they are 
judged as to whether or not they are 
eapable of adapting themselves to con- 
ditions which forest employment will 
ultimately require of them. Students 
not suecessfully complete the 
riod will not be continued in 


is 


who de 
trial 
schoo). 

All subjects in the woodsman pro- 
gram are compulsory. Regular atten- 
dance at all classes and field periods 
is required. 

Inquiries should be sent to the 
Principal, North Central School of 
Agriceniture, Grand Rapids, Minn. 


Public 


National Forest Recreation To 
Be Studied 

A detailed review of outdoor recrea- 
tion in the national forests will begin 
July Called the National Forest 
Recreation Resources Review, its pur- 
is to get a complete and factual 
of recreation resource 
potential of the national forests. 
Facts thus gained will be the basis of 
for the activation of all 
resource management ac- 


pose 


inventory 


programs 
recreation 
tivities on the national forest system. 

The review is also expected to supply 
information needed by the National 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission which was established by 
law in 1958. 

In 1924 about 4 million recreation 
visits were made to national forests; 
by 1957 that figure had jumped to 61 
million annual visits; in 1958 it went 
to 681% million, an upsurge of 12 per- 
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year. All 
trend will 


over the previous 
are that this 


cent 
indications 
continue. 

Project leaders will work out of 10 
regional offices, with the ranger dis- 
trict as the basic unit to be examined. 
Final data will be compiled for re- 
gions and states. 

The first phase of the review will 
involve finding out what lands are 
suitable for various recreational uses. 
Field crews will then go in and in- 
ventory these areas to determine the 
acreage available, how accessible it is 
to the public, whether water is avail- 
able, what natural attractions are near- 
by, and over-all quality of the area 
from the standpoint of public recrea 
tion. All kinds of outdoor recreation 
will be considered. 

Field work scheduled to be 
completed in the fall of 1960. Data 
from the field, along with other 
information, will be compared with 
estimated future recreation use. The 
final report will be issued in the 
spring of 1961. From these studies 
will come firm plans to best use the 
resources of the national forests to 
meet outdoor recreation of a 
much larger population in the future. 


is 
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Klamath Land Sales Offered 


The first sales of Klamath Indian 
Reservation lands in Oregon have been 
advertised for bids by the Interior 
Department’s Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Sealed bids will be received 
by the bureau at its office in Klamath 
Falls until January 20, 1960. The 
area involved in the first sales totals 
257.436 aeres. 

A preliminary requirement is that 
the bidder must submit in triplicate 
to the U.S. Forest Service, Portland, 
Ore., his plan for  sustained-yield 
management of the lands. 
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Altogether, the Interior Department 
will offer 617,000 acres of Klamath 
land during a 16 month period. 
Bidders must agree to sustained-yield 
management requirements and other 
terms set forth by the Forest Service 
and the Interior Department. Land 
units not sold by April 1, 1961, will 
be purchased by the federal govern- 
ment and added to the national forest 
system. 
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C. A. Bennett Retires 


Retirement June 30 of Chester A. 
Bennett, forest supervisor of the Oka- 
nogan National Forest, has been an- 
nounced by Regional Forester J. Her- 
bert Stone of the Pacific Northwest 
Region. 

Bennett is a native of Oregon and 
a graduate of Oregon State College 
in 1930. He entered the U.S. Forest 
Service in 1925 as a seasonal employee 
and in 1931 received probational 
appointment as a forester. He has 
been a forest supervisor since 1944 
and has been in that position on the 
Okanogan since 1954. 

Bennett is a veteran of over 30 
years of service with the Forest Serv- 
ice. All of his eareer has been spent 
in the Pacifie Northwest Region. 


N. W. Utilization Research 
Chief Named 


John B. Grantham, director of the 
Oregon Forest Products Research 
Center, has been named chief of the 
forest utilization research division at 
the Pacifie Northwest Forest and 
Range Experiment Station in Port- 
land, Ore. 

His appointment, effective July 1, 
was announced by R. W. Cowlin, di- 
rector. 

Grantham has been director of the 
Oregon Forest Products Research 
Center since 1953 and was associated 
with the center for nine years before 
that. From 1944 to 1951, he was head 
of the Forest Products Department 
of Oregon State College’s School of 
Forestry. During this time he was em- 
ployed part time at the center, joining 
the staff full time in 1952. 

Grantham has degrees in forest 
products from the University of Wash- 
ington and New York State College 
of Forestry at Syracuse. 


Interior Reports on 1958 
Timber Utilization 


Timber harvested during the eal- 
endar year 1958 from lands admin- 
istered by the Department of Interior 
amounted to 1,731,141 M bd. ft., the 
highest eut recorded in the history of 
the department’s forestry operations. 
This was 363,201 M bd. ft. greater 
than the eut in calendar year 1957. 
The harvest was substantially greater 
on both the lands of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and the Bureau of 
Land Management. 

The average value per M bd. ft. was 
$21.78 as contrasted to $22.02 for the 
previous year, a decrease of 24 cents. 
Actually the timber market posted 
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lower prices during the first half of 
the year with stumpage values show- 
ing a considerable improvement to- 
ward the end of the year. 

In 1948 there was harvested from 
the lands managed by the department 
1,247,683 M bd. ft. valued at $6,861,- 
057 or an average value per M bd. ft. 
of $5.49. 


TVA Promotions Announced 


Earl F. Olson has been appointed 
assistant chief of the Forest Develop- 
ment Branch, TVA _ Division of 
Forestry Relations. A member of the 
TVA forestry staff for almost 25 
years, he has a B.S. degree in forestry 
from Iowa State College and an M.F. 
degree from Duke University. 

William H. Ogden has been named 


head of TVA’s Forest Economics 
Section. A graduate of North Caro- 


lina State College Forestry School, 
he joined TVA in 1939 and sueceeds 
W. W. Jolly who died recently. 


Forestry Employment 


S.A.F. members are privileged to insert one 
60-word advertisement in this column without 
charge. Forest industries desiring to employ 
foresters may insert advertisements at the rate 
of $4 per column inch. Copy must be received 
by the end of this month for an advertisement 
to appear in the issue after next. 

Obviously the Society cannot assume re 
sponsibility beyond making it possible for pro- 
spective employee and employer to enter into 
negotiations. 


Position Available 


Position open for forest economist in teaching 
and research. Ph.D. or equivalent required 
Starting rank and salary depend on experience 
and training of applicant. Teaching responsi- 
bilities include 6-7 semester hours (about half 
time) in utilization, management, and _ eco- 
nomics. Facilities, working conditions, salary, 
and professional opportunities are considered 
favorable. 

Apply to John P. Nagle. chairman, Department 
of Forestry and Range Management, State Uni- 
versity of Washington. Pullman, Wash. 


Positions Wanted 


Forester, B.S.F., Univ. of Georgia, 1952. Age 
37, married, two children, veteran. Profes- 
sional forester with over six years experience 
and thoroughly qualified in timber and land 
management, logging. road construction, cruis- 
ing, timber appraisals, surveying, and opera- 
tional planning and administration. Prefer 
public agency or private industry in Northwest 
or West Coast. 

Box X, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Forester, B.S.F., 1950, Univ. of Georgia; M.F., 
1951, Duke. Age 33, married, 2 children. 
Seven years with paper company in the South- 
cast; experienced in all phases of southern 
forest management; wood procurement; land 
acquisition by lease and in fee simple; and 
public relations activities. One years’ experi- 
ence in sales management. Interested in re- 
sponsible position with expanding company. 
Box Y, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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When a 29 drawbar hp wheel tractor can haul almost 
as many cords per day as a 50 drawbar hp crawler 
costing more than twice as much, that’s tractor effi- 
ciency. And that’s the experience of Mr. Sawyer 
Goodwin, Hamburg, Ark. 


Mr. Goodwin has a contract to supply 100 cords of 
hardwood pulp per week. This was just a little too 
much for his one crawler. So, he bought an Inter- 
national 240 Utility tractor, equipped with half- 
tracks, to help out. 


To Mr. Goodwin's surprise, the 240 Utility brought 
out 12 cords per day compared to the crawler’s 15. Even 
during Arkansas’ unusually wet winter, the half- 
tracked International brought out half a cord in 15 
minutes on a 4-mile cycle. Says Mr. Goodwin: 
“This tractor is doing what I bought it for and more. 
I am surprised to see what it is doing in this kind of 
weather.”” Figure out Mr. Goodwin’s savings for 
yourself! 


Ask your IH dealer to demonstrate the new 240 
Utility, or the even more powerful 340 and 460 Util- 
ity tractors. Phone him today! 


See your 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER dealer 


Internctional Harvester Products pay for themselves in use—Farm Tractors and Equipment 
Twine ... Commercial Wheel Tractors Motor Trucks Construction Equipment —General 
Office, Chicago 1, lilinois. 


International 240 Utility on HALF-TRACKS 


licks mud to deliver pulp on schedule 


Power rate your wood jobs... 
pick an International to match 


INTERNATIONAL 
240 UTILITY 


Low in first cost, remark- 
ably economical to oper- 
ate. Delivers 29 maximum 
drawbar hp. 


INTERNATIONAL 
340 UTILITY 


Develops 32 drawbar 
hp. Combines medium- 
duty power and brawn 
with small-tractor 
economy. 


INTERNATIONAL 
460 UTILITY 
Heavy-weight pull- 
power, 5,015 Ib built-in 
operating weight. 
Smooth-running six-cyl- 
inder engine delivers 48 
hp at the drawbar. Gas- 
oline, diesel or LP gas 
engine. 
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COST OF CLEARING? 
only *8.53 an acre with this D6! 


South of North Bend, Oregon, the Menasha Wooden 
Ware Corp. initiated a reforestation program on 1,000 
acres of logged over land. The area was hilly and heavy 
with dead logs, stumps, brush and small alder. For 
clearing sections like this, the company used a Cat D6 
Tractor with No. 68 Bulldozer and a winch pulling a 
dise harrow. The disced strips, 7 feet wide and 10 feet 
apart, were laid out on contour. Production: 1.2 acres 
an hour at the cost of only $8.53 an acre. Said Ralph 
W. Horn, Land and Timber Manager: “For size, power, 
cost and maneuverability,the D6is tailored for this job.” 


From clearing through planting, that sums up the 
low-cost answer to any phase of reforestation—the 
right tools for the job on hand. Here the D6 proved 
itself the right power tool. Built to outwork any tractor 
of comparable size, the D6 combines high production 
and availability with low-cost operation and mainte- 
nance. For instance, its Caterpillar Engine operates 
without fouling on economy-type diesel fuels. Its 
exclusive oil clutch delivers up to 1,500 hours without 
clutch adjustment. 

Is the D6 the best answer to your site preparation 
work? That depends entirely on the job. You may find 
that a D4, D7, D8 or D9—or a Traxcavator—serves 


your purpose best. For dollars-and-cents figures about 
their performance on all phases of reforestation, see 


your Caterpillar Dealer 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Forest site preparation 
— machine-and-method 
cost studies available 


Growing a profitable crop at the lowest possible cost calls for methods and 
machines best suited to each phase of the operation. Complete cost studies, 
compiled from actual jobs, are available on the following subjects: Stump 
Treatment; Stump Clearing and Tree Cutting; Chaining; Raking and 
Windrowing; Harrowing; Planting. For information, write Logging Section, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., or call your nearby Caterpillar Dealer. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar, Cat and T Trademarks of Caterpiliar Tractor Co 
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